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Terms { Single ten 


— 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Y. 
ufacture a superior ity wiiiee ial attention 

os to Church, Co exe, and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent 18 2z 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the wet since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
free. No Agencies. eow 2222 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers and School Officers will address 
F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, Mass, 


The Attention of Teachers 


Is requested for the Educational Publications of Ge. FP. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, which include 
Hart’s German Classics (adopted in Yale, Cornell, Bowdoin, 
Princeton, Columbia, Trinity, Union, and many other Colle- 
ges and Schools), the Elementary and Advanced Science 
Series, the Series of School and Househeld Atlases (Clas- 
sical, Historical, and General), and Standard Text-books, 
low-priced and handsomely printed, on Art, Astronomy, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Elocution, Geography. Geology, Geometry, 
History, Literature, Mechanics, Mati matics, Mental Sci- 
ence, Naval Science, Pedagogy, and Political Economy.— 
Full descriptive catalogues, with specimen pages, supplied 


on application. 
— G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
35 Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New-York. 


Special Educational Notices. 
and Botany Lens 


Send for Circular. 35 2z 


PRINCE’S HILL 


Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 


_ Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
. in September. 
33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A first-class institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
courses of as Next term will in Aug. 31. Send for 
catalogue. 30f) J. D. SMITH, A.M., Principad. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocation and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 31h 


Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 
Examinations for Women. 


The third examinations for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in Boston or Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April ist, 1876. Circulars of explan- 
ation will be sent free to any address, and a pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded upon receipt of 25 cents. 


. Exact notice of the ace of examination, and also of the 

hour), will all on April 
” 

Address SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S EDUCATION 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—W«. F. Warren, LL.D., 
Department 


President. For information concerning any 

address the spqeepeinte D Boston, Mass. 
School o ‘Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG.as. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, W. Strona, D. 


DBver COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 


usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
COLL Gr OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


ear opens in August closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. ‘ 


Dew THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September, | Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. __ 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
+“ For information address Dr. J.V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, Jr., Secretary. 
CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
circulars address Joun A. Munruy, M.D. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Frtz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dow.ine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical rtmentt. For circulars and information 
Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 

adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 


Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


, Illinois. For cat- 


K Nex COLLEGE, Galesbu 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 
COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 

logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


‘ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific + ncn 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuss, Hanover, N. H. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A= ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
most thorough manner.” W. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


prepared over 600 Yor en College. 
W. S. Smit, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 
“ street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, ji theo. Military. 
The different departments, Kinde arten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one Fes of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
chee STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
nsurpassed in all its appointments. 
New school building. — 
Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 
Therough course in each department. 
Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imbeciles. ‘Tuition moderate. 
For catalogue address the Principals, 
MOWRY & GOFF. 
GROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29m Miss Maria P, Monrort, Principal. 
GILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. asth, Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Degrine, Principal. 26m 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 


catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(PREENWICH ACADEMY, ‘East Greenwich, R. I. 
Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. F¥ class Musical 


ege. rough course. practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stavey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


For particulars address C. H. Fower, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., S 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Colle Db. Booth, LL.D., D 

¢ of Law—Hon. Judge H. .» Dean. 
College of Medicine Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. _162z 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gangs, D.D., President. 25 


G YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments zed: 
ll. of Lib’ Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll, of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Fri For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn, 
GIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


purrs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 


Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknaw, Pres. 


oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing Vom ¢ 
Arts and Science, apply to . J. STILLE, .» Prov 
Prof. P. Lxsuxy, LL. Dean of Faculty of Science. 
ESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents of both sexes in separate departments, | 
having full corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Westminster, Md. 27 


wd DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
Se - v4 lowa City. The eleventh annual course begins 
Py roth, 1875. egular course completed in one year, 
ear o ts to practice. Advanced course or secon 
fait pen to all graduates without charge. ‘Tuition $50.00 for 
pve or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 

Se of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 


throughout the year. For i i 
1 3 catalogues or information address 
the Chaneellos, m. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBoURNE, Pres’t. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosgpH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Som. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Grezn, LL.D. 

REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
\ College Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct._ 
GomooL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHanp.er, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 
stitution will in Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Kaginowing has added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
WicuiaAm Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J. 


W4aea ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. prot 

ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Bight — 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsex, D.D., Pres. 
OorLEes FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 


Qeres HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity Ngvson. 


woos INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 


each | superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


and Commercial departments. Address R/ 
Leg, Principal. 10 


B. Mertcatr, Supe 4° dent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY IN* & JTE, M Bri 
Conn. A Home Schor ad soys and Gi 
care and h instrw, ,” Address Captain J. K. 
NEW BRITAIN/ 4 4NARY. A Family snd Day 
* School for youry N 4. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Comm, 28m 
PBINCETON COLLEGE School, 
Pri 


_ Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept, 8th. Address the 
neipal, Rev. C. J. or Rev, WitttamM Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. 30 m 
PEEKSEKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. WriGut & Donan. 4om 


RUTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
Boy A Day School. 
$ prepared for e, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. SAML. Locuwooh, Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. Abram THompson, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futer, Principal. 5 3m 
QFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steseins, A.M. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 
Wise SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 

EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 

A Family and by. ool for both sexes. Address 
NaTHANigL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


READ INSTITUTE, for barr. | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a of twelve su- 
Send for catalague. Prof. H. 
Greens, Principal. 15 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 3 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PgrersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Autoe will be 
ETERSILEA’S 


received at all times. Address, or call at P 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2% 


Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 


if 
| 
if 
= 
| 
| 
= 
| | 
| 
| 
HIGHLAND MILITARY Wore 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets aon and scientific 
| | 
| | 
| 
f 
= ON, 68 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 32d | | ‘ 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—— 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a S Term and a Reg- 

ular March Term in in term 

ns Marc! __ 387 and closes y 1st. pring term 

by in which a is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. begins October 21st, 1375. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., 

and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. ‘and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenest, Lecture 
; Graduation ‘or 
C. A. LINDSLE Sean of the 
New Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OH70O. 
The regular session 


commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 
February. 
pecial clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 
The special feature 
== of this College is the 
E> attention paid to C/in- 
ical Instruction—the 
* advantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, aré un- 


. The expense to the 
student in attending 


lectures at this College English 


What Library Complete Without 
The Best English Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
Ga A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 


STANDARD 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 55 John Street, New York. 


Retail 
PENMANSHIP. Price. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books, per doz... .$1.80 


ernment Printing Office at Washington. “ “ “ New Manual of Pen. hip, 1-25 

Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, “ “ 
George P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 3-75 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best A ew t i ccohacns 2.50 
ican and European scholars. Potter & Hammond's Copy Books, — a ar 1.80 
I possess many dictionaries, and of most of the learned “ Writing Charts, per set....... 4-50 
7 Penmanship Explained ----..--- 1.00 


and cultivated languages, ancient and medern; but I never 
feel that I am enti vs 
without Dr. Webster at command. — 
ms. to adopt, in its utmost strength and extent, the testi- 
of Daniel Webster —Rufus Choate. 
The best and most useful Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage ever published.—London Times. 


English language.—London Morning Chronicle. 


Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the | , nowled, 
and Book-keeping, render it whol 


nipped this respect, Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping. -- - - 


Double and Single Entry ditto. - 


Potter & Hammond's Single and Double Entry 


High-School Book-keeping------ 1.25 


The long-established reputation, and ani ac- 
value of the above se of Penmanship 
y unnecessary to insert 


Every scholar knows its value. — W. H. Prescott, the | any commendation, of which we could: furnish volumes 


The best guide of students of our language. — Fohn G. 
Whittier. 
He will transmit his name to latest posterity.—Chancellor 


Hitchcock. 
Take it altogether, the surpassing work. — Smart, the 
ish Orthoepist. 


Historian. from the best teachers in this country. 


Kent. 
Excels all others in defining scientific terms.—President sets, each. . 


Guide to Industr 


+20 
Books, in 9 'Nés., per doz... 2.40 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 


the to obtain exact definitions, I consult yet published. 
coun ual | it—Se ‘ax. 
McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 
——ALSo —— In Turee 
For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 1. 
J. D. BUCK, M_D., Registrar, Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. | 2 . Words and Definitions............. per doz. 1.80 

305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 

Wa. Owexs, M. D., Dean. a7 m 1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. These books supply a want that has long been felt in 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. . Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. wena 
Chas. A. Joy, 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van ay a A.M., Mathematics. 


J. 8. Newberry, M.D., CD, Geology and Paleontol. 
1, German. 


The of Manca or Bachelor of Philosophy, 


viz: — I. Civil II Il 
Metallurgy; IV. logy sad Natural V. Analyt 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a year 


The work is really a gem of a Dictionary—just the thing 
for the million.—A merican Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass.| Patterson’s Map Draw 


MAP DRAWING. 


with Model 
per dozen 


Maps, Instructions, and Scale, per dozen.......-. 2.40 


Sold by all Booksellers. 35a 
This book contains two pages na Instructions, two 
pages Ma A Coubin oe best 
ualit rawin r om 
TUFTS COLLEGE, Rule is with with 
E. H. CAPEN, President, Rolie & Gillet’s i of Physi 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 2.00 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen Philosophy, (i 


ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
ex professor. 
Ex moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 


for lack of pecuniary resources. 
Four courses of study are offered— 


minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences Hand Book, Chemis 


of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- Hand Book, Astronomy, with 17 Star Maps .... 1.60 


HANSON’S LATIN. 


rships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu-| Latin Prose h Latin ‘ocabul: 
habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course | Latin P Poetry ¥ 
Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and 3 2.00 
Ceesar, with Latin and English V 


ete usual Academie course of four years for the degree Cicero, with Latin and English am oe acavache od 1.75 

dar Engineering course of three years for the degree CROSBY’S GREEK. 

Philosophical course of two years for the degree | Greek, Grammar 
A Theological course (Tults Divinity School) of theve 

years for graduates, four for all others, for the degree| binge Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with 


of B. D 
E 


inations for admission, June 24th and Se’ 
Sept. 


students in C and Assa the fee is $200. 
are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 
For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


Bellevue Hospital 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


inary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, | Prose and 


THE COLLEGIATE YeAR in this Institu 
and a Summer 


HE PRELIMINARY 


Medical College, 


M for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 


full and complete Lexicon (just issued), ......-..-.- . 00 


Reiman fr admission, the usual standard of New- Zenophon’s Anabasis, complete ................- 3.35 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., y 35 
Lexicon to 


For Catalogue or additional part: 
College i ion ac ros asa 
found Greek scholar, is of itself sufficient to 
excellence and completeness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French, with 095 
French Grammar, with Vocabu ++ 1.50 
Key to French Grammar........... ++ 1.00 
French Reader, with ++ 2.00 

0000600 eves 2.00 


The series has already won a prominent place among 


pene fe 187 7% and mf until the of the Regular Session. Duri the Preliminary Term, clin- 
tic lectures will be the same and order as im the Regular | ‘he textbooks in this country, having been by 
sation ‘THE REGULAR ll. be sven will commence on Wednesday, 29, 1875, and end about the rst of | ™@"Y of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 
March, 1876. FACULTY. Campbell’s German Grammar................ 1.25 
Bascom’s eee 78 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


| Professor 


of Clinical Midwiters M.D., 


nd Diseases of Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 


Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN,M.D, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 


Professor of er Surgery and Disloca- 


ALEXANDER B. D., 
Professor of Clinical and 
OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D» LLD. 


Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
of Ophthalmology and 


P. GRAY, M.D., 


WILLIAM M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwi 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M. D., LL.D., 
Professor of 


EDWARD G. JANEWAY, MD 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and mad and Clin. Med. 
Professor of end Anatomy, and 
10) ‘Si 
Secretary of the F 
ALPHEUS B. M.D., 
of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

.y Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D., 

athological 


Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 


of the College, Pror. AUSTIN FLINT, 


Professor of P. and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 
strator of Anatomy.) 


140 00 

1000 

oo 


and other information address the Secretary 
27m 


Bascom’s Philosophy of Rhetoric.. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philoso ny (rev. ed.) 5 ‘50 


Champlin’ # Ethics (Moral Philoso 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punct 


§@™ Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 


age prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on receipt of 


introductory price. 

The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 
and | larly invite correspondence — also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 
h W. Mz 
J. DINSMORE,” } 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” “ ow of History,” 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN 

} ee ed as a Class-book for Pri and Intermediate 


and as a complete Shorter Course. 128 
8vo. about Sept. 1st.) 


COMPLETE COURSE IN 

Physical, Industrial, and a S 

State in the Union. Designed as a Class- 

mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 

duction of these phies. A copy of the “ ELemEntarY 
Gsocraruy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 
the “ CompLeTe GroGraruy’’ on receipt of $1 00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scienck oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

Ww 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
colin Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and. of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1. 00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressire Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuite has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will a 
thoroughly Com nsive and Scientifically Graded Sytem 
of Drawing in various branches of Art, includi coe gy Ea 
dustrial, Landscape, Animal, and 
Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 

com in ards, neatly i in envelopes 
ts of Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


B Cubic Diagrams. + 60 cents. 
C Lighta Shade .. 
D Practical Studies . Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send Sets of the Z/- 
mentary Series for examination with a to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 

*,* Tus EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0O., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
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Think not that strength lies in the big round words, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak ; 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak 
When want or wo or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay, or fiend. There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 
Which has more heighth than breadth, more depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine— 
Light, but no heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts : 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell; 

The roar of waves that dash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell ; 

The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 

For those that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead, 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the hands, 
Or joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first, keep time ; 

And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 


In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 
—Dr. Addison Alexander, 


Physical Education of High-School Girls. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Whatever opinion one may have concerning the phys- 
ical education of American girls, no one denies the 
necessity of imparting information to them in reference 
to their peculiar organization. It is indeed a necessity, 
if we would have a healthy growth, for it is an admitted 
fact that much of the ill-health and weakness among 
young people is the result of ignorance and violation of 
nature’s laws. Young women are carefully trained in 
every department of learning, but are rarely taught the 
great principles of their own sexual organization, and 
often are kept in profound ignorance of the ordinary rules 
of hygiene. If a girl is at all bright, she will be moved 
by curiosity or desire of knowledge to know something 
of this subject. If at such an age she has a good 
mother, or older personal friend, who will teach her to 
reverence these great truths, and at the same time to 
observe the rules of health, she is indeed fortunate. If 
she is not so trained, she will learn only a few vulgar 
facts from medical books, or still more vulgar compan- 


ions. In fact, it is safe to assume that an ordinary 


school-girl of sixteen will ascertain, somehow, certain 
things which may be proper, but’ generally are of little 
hygienic value. Miss Anna C. Brackett, speaking on 
this point, says: “The patched and medley knowledge 
of the young girl to whom her mother does not speak, 
comes to her garbled and confused, the sacred seal of 
modesty torn off, soiled with the touch of vulgar hands, 
defaced by the coarse jests of polite society, its sanctity 
forever missed.” 


This information may be obtained in four different 
ways, which we will proceed to explain: First, from a 
good mother; secondly, from the so-called medical 
books ; thirdly, by the usual way—from the loose and 
unscientific knowledge of older friends and intimate 
companions ; fourthly, from a good lady teacher of un- 
blemished character, with age and discretion to guide 
her, and a kind heart, which enables her to bring her 
young pupils close to herself and teach them such physi- 
ological principles and hygienic hints as may prove a 
life-long blessing. That this training should come from 
a good mother is, of course, the best of all. No one 
can really take her place ; for, beside the necessary 
knowledge, she has her motherly heart and instinct to 
guide her in the education of her daughter. Says Mrs. 
Cheney: “The mother should always anticipate the 
needs of her daughter, and prepare her for the changes 
in her physical condition which will come with matu- 
rity, in the simplest, the tenderest, and the most rever- 
ent manner.” Still, the fact remains that very few 
mothers are inclined or sufficiently skilled themselves 
to train their children in this particular, and that many 
kind and loving mothers feel a delicacy in giving par- 
ticular information on the sexual organization of their 
own children. Again, the girl feels a still greater deli- 
cacy in asking her mother about herself. Sometimes the 
daughter is repelled, and sometimes the mother, when 
she would broach the subject. Where the fault lies 
does not pertain to the present article, but the facts no 
one can well deny. 


The young of both sexes have much curiosity on this 
subject, and we should not consider a boy or girl of 
sixteen exactly non compos mentis if they did not have it. 
Scores of so-called medical works are advertised in 
almost every family newspaper, and serve to gratify the 
curiosity of our young people. Some bold youth sends 
his fifty cents to the city, and receives by mail a trashy 
book, with execrable pictures, and pretending to give 
such facts as will benefit “suffering humanity.” The 
book is generally published in the interest of quack 
doctors, to advertise their medicines. Enough infor- 
mation is given to preserve the book, excite the prurient 
curiosity, and induce the first reader to pass it round 
among his confidential friends. There are many good 
books published, giving general information and advice, 
which are good as far as they go ; but we do not know 
of a single volume which would give the necessary facts, 
and would be suitable to put into the hands of young 
girls. Prof. Wilder’s “What Young People Should 
Know” is the latest and best book on the subject, but 
it is open to much criticism. We should say that it is 
too scientific. The many technical terms, details of 
comparative anatomy, and description of the male sex- 
ual organization would prevent its general acceptance 
in our public schools at present. If the book was con- 
densed one-half, it would answer the purpose very well. 
Thirdly, we belleve such information should not come, 
under any circumstances, from school chums, room- 
mates, or married friends. Plain, sensible conversa- 
tion might not result in harm, but we allude to the vul- 


gar gossip in private about the most sacred of all topics. 
The subject is worthy of all respect, and should never 
be degraded to the level of loose conversation. A 
famous German says: “Coarseness takes a delight in 
making the relations of the sexes the subject of ambig- 
uous, witty, shameless talking and jesting; and it is 
just as blamable as prudery, which externally affects an 
innocence no longer existing therein.” 


Finally, we are of the opinion the lady assistants in 
our high schools can accomplish: good results in this 
direction, if they are competent, manage carefully, and 
have a sincere desire to promote the physical welfare of 
their pupils. Miss Brackett says: “The nearest fam- 
ily tie does not always lead to perfect freedom and con- 
fidence, and a wise stranger (teacher) can often give 
the help that even a mother cannot.” Many teachers 
are not at all competent to impart this instruction, how- 
ever much they might desire ; yet it would well repay 
any teacher to ascertain all that is necessary in leisure 
moments, or in vacation. In a merely selfish point of 
view, probably no teacher could gain and obtain the 


love and respect of her pupils so well as helping them ~ 


in this matter. Even let one begin in a small way, 
using extreme caution, to give some homely hints, and 
it would tend to displace with a healthy knowledge the 
unhealthy, unclean ignorance which is the curse of our 
young people. 

For several years we have had a firm belief that 
young ladies of our high schools should not be allowed 
to graduate without a thorough knowledge of their 
physical structure and sexual development. Whether 
it was wise or prudent to follow out our own convic- 
tions, was a matter of doubt, until we read of the suc- 
cess with which Mrs. Dr. Blake met in her lectures at 
Lassell Seminary, Dr. Gannett’s Institute, etc , when we 
determined to carry out our idea on this subject. 
During the last year, our first lady assistant, a lady in 
every way qualified, proposed a course of familiar lec- 
tures on the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the 
female sexual organization. These lectures were given 
orally once a week, privately, to the young ladies of the 
higher classes. They were instructed to take notes, as 
in other school exercises, write them out, and pass a 
rigid examination on them. They were advised to read 
such books as Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Education; Miss 
Brackett’s Education of American Girls; Mrs. Howe’s 
Sex in Education; Dr. Ware’s Hints, etc. All refer- 
ences to the male sex were rigidly excluded, although the 
class was urged to ask questions, and replies were given 
to such as any young person would ask. For we be- 
lieve, with Mrs. Cheney,—‘“ The child instinctively be- 
gins to inquire into physiological questions concerning 
marriage, birth, etc. There is but one way in which 
such questions should be met—with perfect truth in 
perfect reverence.” 

The result surpassed our anticipations ; for the young 
ladies displayed rare common sense in accepting this 
instruction as intended for their best good. They took 
up the study in earnest, mastered the scientific vocabu- 
lary and anatomical details with the earnestness of med- 
ical students. Such was the result of teaching this 
branch of physiology for the first time in our high 
school. No doubt a similar work has been done by 
teachers who prefer to make it a private matter, 
Would not the result of such experience, if published, 
stimulate their more timid co-laborers to undertake a 
similar work? In botany, we talk in plain language of 
the reproductive organs and processes of plants, but 


rigidly exclude in physiology all references to the ani- 
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mal organization, which concerns our happiness every 
moment of our life. We teach our pupils the anatomy 
of the digestive organs and the liver, how to bathe and 
exercise ; is it right to ignore, from mistaken delicacy, 


alphabet, supplementing its deficiencies with ‘ di- 
graphs,’ or combinations of two letters to express the 
same sound. There is still another school of spelling 
reformers, who would limit their efforts to the removal 


ignorance, or timidity, the existence of the reproductive|of the most glaring anomalies in the language, by the 
functions and the perils which attend their abuse? The) rectification of a few hundred words in common use. 


publication of recent books on the physical education 


As in the conflict of the elements at the creation of 


of girls, by pure-minded and cultured women, has|the universe, before ‘cosmos’ was evolved out of 


aroused the attention of thinking people to the impor- 


‘chaos,’ “the earth was without form and void, and 


tance of the subject. It remains for the wide-awake|darkness was upon the face of the deep,” but the Spirit 


teacher to supplement the work. 


Spelling Reform at the Centennial. 


BY E. JONES, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 


moving upon the waters brought out of the confusion 
order, beauty, and harmony ; so out of the present agi- 
tation and struggle, as we are entering upon a new era 
in the progress of the world, the outcome will be some 
more simple, practical, and convenient instrument for 


Author of “ Essentials of Spelling” and “ Common Sense of English Orthog-| the representation of the English language. 


raphy, with Notes by Prof. Max Muller,” etc. 


In order to bring about this ‘consummation devoutly 


Seeing that a large number of teachers and others in|to be wished for,’ the ‘one thing needful’ at present 
the States are deeply interested in the question of spell-|is some authorized tribunal to inquire into the whole 
ing reform as a fundamental condition of the progress| question, and to report what recommendations should 
of education among the English-speaking people the|be made. We have had enough of condemnation of 
world over, I have ventured to ask for a short space in|the present orthography, from all quarters. The vocab- 
Tue New-EnGianp, for the purpose of giving a brief|ulary of epithets has been exhausted in designating the 
statement of the present position of this all-important|absurdities of the present system. The etymological 
question in England, in the hope that this may lead to/objection nobody whose opinion is worth quoting be- 


some action in the coming Centennial, which may at/1 


ieves in. Mr. Gladstone has very truly observed, what 


least prepare the way for some united effort in removing |is now wanted is the machinery to determine, first, what 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of gen-| changes should be made, and next, how these changes 
eral education and popular enlightenment throughout|are to be introduced into practice with the least amount 


the world. 


of friction. As to the constitution of such a tribunal, 


Having watched the progress of the movement in|it is clearly most desirable and indispensable that the 
favor of simplifying English orthography for the past|two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race should be 
thirty years, and for the past ten years being actively | represented. 


engaged in the various discussions which have taken 


In view of some practical and satisfactory result on 


place on the subject in England, I have been brought) this difficult but important question, I would venture, 
into communication with a large number of persons on| having considered carefully all the bearings of the sub- 
both sides the Atlantic who are anxious that ‘some-| ject, to submit éentatively and provisionally the following 


thing should be done,’ and that before long, in this 
matter, which is being felt more and more, day by day, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES : 
I. That in the revision of English spelling it would 


to be a scandal and a reproach to those who are re-|be expedient to diverge as little as possible from the 


sponsible for popular education and the dress in which 
the English language is being clothed. , 


present system. 


II. In order to this, every letter and every combina- 
ion of letters should represent their most common sound 


During the past seven or ten years, the question of|in the present spelling. 


spelling reform has been discussed by the following 


III. Alter no word unless the spelling is clearly at 


bodies in England: The Royal Society of Arts, the variance with the generally accepted pronunciation. 


Social Science Association, the Philological Society, the 


In accordance with these principles, and assuming 


College of Preceptors, the Union of Elementary|the number of sounds in the language to be forty, the 
Teachers for England and Wales, the Educational In-| following will be the 


stitute of Scotland, etc. 

Several of our most eminent public men have ex- 
pressed strong views on the necessity of dealing with 
the question, among whom may be mentioned the late 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. G. Gladstone, the 
late John Stuart Mill, the late Bishop Thirlwall, author 
of the “History of Greece,” etc. ; Sir W. Armstrong, 
Lord Malmesbury, and others. Our high class jour- 
nals and reviews have had articles upon the subject, in 
addition to the educational magazines ; and altogether 


ALPHABET OF FORTY SOUNDS: 
a. f£ asinfan | 21. 0 asinon | 31. th as in them 


1a at 
2aa “ baa 12. - -_ 22. oe “ foe | 32. th thin 

13 mn | 23. of “ off | 33. urn 
14. i “ ink | 24. 00 “ ooze} 34. ue “ hue 
15. ie pie | 25. ou “ out |35.v “ van 
4 26. p “ pen|/36w “ wa 
chip 17 lot 27,r “ run |37.w ‘“* put=pwt 
“ mat | 28s “ sun |38 y 
19 n “ nut | 29. sh ship | 39. z zeal 
o ee “ eel 20. ng “ sing|30.t “ ten |4o. zh “ azure 


SUPPLEMENTARY RULES. 
Concede to the appearance of the present spelling 


the following : 


1. At the end of words use y, for ¢ unaccented and zz 


there are all the symptoms with regard to this question accented, as ‘truly,’ ‘my.’ Also oy=oi, and aw=au. 


which precede a great revolution in the public mind on 
a subject of vast practical moment. 

As is usual when an abuse of long standing begins to 
be felt no longer tolerable, the remedies proposed are 
numerous and diversified. The movement which led in 
England to the passing of the Education Act of 1870, 
which means the compulsory education of every child, 
revived the zeal of spelling reformers. 


2. Use the little words ¢he, be, he, she, me ; no, go, 


so, lo, in their present forms. 


3. Use & as at present, before e, i, and y, and at the 


end of monosyllables ; also x=cs, and qu=cw, as at 
present. 


SPESIMEN OV SPELING BY SOUND. 
The Lora’s Prayer. 
Our father which art in heven, haloed be thy naim, 


thy kingdom cum, thy wil be dun on er¢h az it iz in heven. 


‘The advocates of the phonetic system, with fifteen|Giv us this day our daily bred, and forgiv us our dets az 


new letters, led on by the veteran Mr. Pitman, of Bath, 


we forgiv our detorz, and leed us not into temtaishon, 
but deliver us from eevil, for thien iz the kingdom, the 


and the advocates of the original system, the joint pro- power, and the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


duction of Mr. Pitman and Mr. A. J. Ellis, with seven- 
teen new letters, abandoned now by both its authors, en- 


tirely abandoned the idea of introducing new letters, 


Notes. 
I. In the above version most of the words in their 


* ergetically championed by Mr. Withers, of Liverpool, are | altered spelling are identical with the forms used by the 


' both in the field with kindly rivalry. Mr. Ellis has en-|early translators and printers of the Bible, as ‘heven,’ 
‘cum,’ ‘ wil,’ ‘dun,’ ‘ bred,’ ‘ det.’ 


II. Children and learners natura/ly spell these words 


and has published a scheme called ‘Glossic,’ without] 
th d as they were spelt by the fathers 
new letters. Several other schemes have been proposed English 


‘on the principle of making the best of the present 


III. No one who has learnt the present spelling 


would have the least difficulty in reading the revised 
spelling. 

I will not trespass further on your space, but con- 
clude by saying I shall be most happy to communicate 
with any one interested in this question. Address 35 
Newstead Road, Liverpool, England. 


Education in India. 


From our Special Correspondent. 

Education in India is very backward, compared with 
education in New England. Still, contrasted with its 
former condition, there has, of late years, been a great ~ 
advance. India is a country just half as large as the 
United States. Portions of it are only partially under 
British control, and have few educational advantages. 
An attempt will be made to give a general survey of 
what is being done for and by education only in the 
western part, called the Bombay Presidency. This has 
an area as large as the New-England and Middle 
States, and a population estimated at from 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000. 

The first point to be noticed is, that wealthy private 
natives do almost nothing for this cause, and that, with 
the exception of some missionary and a few private 
schools, all educational institutions are under the entire 
control of, or are inspected and aided by, government. 
Therefore the government statistics, which are full, 
show what is being done. The general ignorance is 
evident from the sad fact that only about 5 or 6 in 100 
can even read. For this population of at least 20,000,- 
000, there are 4,153 schools of all classes, with a regis- 
tered attendance of 223,901, or a percentage of only 
1.13 scholars to the population, while the actual aver- 
age attendance is but 77 per cent. of the number on the 
rolls. The irregular attendance is mainly due to the 
lack of appreciation of education, and to the peculiar 
Hindu customs, which cause children to be absent on 
scores of holidays and.on marriage ceremonies extend- 
ing through weeks, and the like. The vast majority of 
those who study are boys, for, according to orthodox 
Hindu notions, it 1s a shame for a woman to know how to 
read. Most of the efforts for female education are con- 
fined to missionaries. Yet government, in the face of 
great difficulty, is doing something. Last year there were 
in the Presidency 171 schools for girls, with 7,217 schol- 
ars onthe rolls. But the average attendance in these is 
far below that of the boys’ schools,poor as that is. The 
total amount from all sources expended in 1873 for all ed 
ucational purposes, including buildings and the govern- 
ment book department, was only $1,500,000. Of this 
the general government furnished $535,000 ; local taxes, 
including tuition, $650,000, and native governments not 
wholly under British rule, together with private funds, 
$360,000. 

A description of the schools of Ahmadnagar, a city 
of 30,000 inhabitants, and one of the most enlightened 
places in Western India, will illustrate the general edu- 
cational scheme of the Presidency. Lowest in the 
scale are four primary schools, where reading, writing, 
the elements of arithmetic, and a little geography are 
taught. These are attended by 800 boys, ranging from 
4 to 16 years of age. To take care of them there are 
18 teachers. Each school has but two or three small 
rooms, into whieh 200 boys are crowded, and 4 or § 
teachers, during the fud/ twelve months of the year, ate 
expected to do what they can, hardly in imparting in- 
struction, but in helping the pupils, through books, to 
learn something. A monthly fee of six cents is re- 
quired from each boy, while the pay of the teachers 
ranges from $4.50 to $3.00 per month/ However, it 
must be understood that the habits of this people about 
food and clothing are very simple, and that money will 
buy more here than in the United States. 

Above these is what is called the superior vernacular 
school. Here there are 300 boys, from 5 to 18 years of 
age. The building in which it is taught is utterly unfit 


for the purpose. There are five rooms about seven feet 
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in height, no one of which is shut off from another by 
doors. The boys are huddled together on the floor, 
without bench or desk, (Still, it is the custom of the 
people to sit on the floor.) For the rent of this build- 
ing the government pays $60 a year. In the lowest 
class the alphabet is taught, but in the highest class 
the pupils are carried farther in Nearathi literature, in 
arithmetic, and in geography, and are taught something 
of Hindu and universal history. Here a monthly fee of 
six cents is paid, while for twelve months 8 teachers 
work at from $15 to $3 per month. 

Above this school stands the lower grade of Anglo- 
vernacular schools. Here 125 boys, from 12 to 16 
years of age, are led farther on in geography, arithme- 
tic, history, and Nearathi literature, and begin the study 
of English. This is held only eleven months in the 
year, and the monthly fee is fifty cents, though poor 
boys are admitted at half the rate. There are five 
teachers, some of whom are very intelligent, and who 
receive from $50 to $10 per month. 

Still above this is the high school, with 125 pupils. 
Here mathematics up to a few books of geometry, as- 
tronomy, a little of mechanics, English literature and 
history, Roman and Greek history, with elementary 
Sanskrit or Persian, are taught. This is in session ten 
and a half months, and the fees are fifty and seventy- 
five cents. Its accommodations are good, and it has 
six teachers, who receive from $100 to $15 a month. 
(Of schools where English is taught the government takes 
good care.) From this school young men go to Bom- 
bay, the Presidency city, to be examined for admission 
to college. 

The higher education in Bombay is conducted after 
the English plan. There is a university whose officers 
give no instruction, but select certain institutions to 
constitute the university, examine candidates for and 
advanced students of these institutions, confer degrees, 
etc. The great aim of the students in the high schools 
is to pass the entrance examination for college which 
the university gives, because it gives them hope of ob- 
taining a government appointment. Last autumn, from 
the various high schools in the Presidency, 1,115 candi- 
dates presented themselves for this examination, of 
whom 260 were successful. But only a portion in en- 
tering the examination intended to pursue their studies 
farther ; therefore, only a small number actually en- 
tered colleges. This examination does not take up 
Latin or Greek, but in other studies requires as much 


as is required by most colleges in the United States for 
admission. There 1s, in addition, an examination in 
English, and a not difficult examination in Sanskrit or 
Persian, or some other language. | 

In the colleges education is carried farther. Not 
having yet been able to see these institutions, nor 
having had opportunity of conversing with their grad- 
uates, I will not express an opinion about them. The 
colleges recognized by the university, and really the 
only ones in Western India, are, four in arts, with a 
total of 400 students ; one in law, with 80 students ; 
one in medicine, with 300 students, and one in civil en- 
gineering, with 170 students. 

The people of this country should be more grateful 
than they are to the English government, which has de- 
veloped such an educational system for them. Still, a 
comparison, in some leading points, of the educational 
privileges of the Bombay Presidency with the New-Eng- 
land and Middle States, which are of the same area, 
though the population of the latter is only two-thirds 
of that of the former, will show how much reason for 
thankfulness a child has who is born under the privi- 
leges of the Christian United States. In Western 
India, 11 persons out of every 1,000 are being educated ; 
in the eastern part of the United States, 200. Where 
one girl is studying in the former, there are 186 in the 
latter. Where one dollar is expended for education in 
the former, twenty-six are expended in the latter. 
These figures can, perhaps, approximately express the 
relative quantity of instruction. But no measure can 
fitly indicate the great difference in the quality of in- 
struction in the two lands. In India the simplest rudi- 
ments are all that is acquired by even a small fraction 
of the great mass. The children are not taught to 
think, and only a very few of those who have gone 
through higher training, value education beyond its as- 


sistance in securing a lucrative government position, 
nay showing that they are far from being well-edu- 
cated. 

The people of India are naturally quick-minded. 
But idolatry has sadly debased them. “The new educa- 
tional advantages are freeing the minds of many from 
old superstitions. But the government timidly ex- 
cludes all reference to religion, and gives little atten- 
tion to ethics in all its institutions, so that the educated 
young men, with no positive religious or moral views in 
place of those which have been discarded, are, for the 
most part, irreligious, and too often immoral. Unless 
the gospel can reach and influence them, they will not 
prove a blessing to their own countrymen, or the rulers 
who have educated them. R. A. Hume. 

AHMADNAGAR, WESTERN INDIA, June 10, 1875, 


Dyes, Ancient and Modern. 


BY ANNA C, GARLIN. 


When the civilization of the earth was yet in its in- 
fancy, we find that men tried to imitate the beautiful 
colors of the sky, the trees, and flowers, the rocks and 
water of the material world, for the adornment of their 
persons and their houses. The Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans were skilled in the art of color, the former 
nation using it profusely in their wonderful historical 
pictures which to-day, in apparently immortal freshness, 
show how this ancient people lived, labored, and en- 
joyed. 

In Moses’ time the skins of the ram and badger 
used by him as a covering for the sacred tabernacle, 
were dyed red; and blue, purple, and scarlet curtains 
showed at that early day that the religious sentiment in 
man stimulated the zsthetic sense, and artistic inge- 
nuity, as later in the history of decorative art, it gave to 
the world the grand religious poems in architectural 
stone, metals, statue, and painting, which we moderns 
call our greatest treasures. 

The minerai, vegetable, and animal kingdoms all 
contribute their share in aiding man in his artistic use 
of dyes, and many of the ingredients which go to make 
up some lovely shade are very costly, and the result of 
long years of study and investigation. 

The most prominent color in the history of ancient 
dyes is the famous “ Tyrian purple.” It is said that 
this color was used 1,500 years before Christ. It took 
its name, of course, from that city of ingenious work- 
ers to which Solomon sent for a “ cunning man” to help 
him build the great Temple of the Lord ; and the King 
of Tyre informs us that the man he sent knew three of 
the principal dyes now in use,—“ purple, crimson, and 
blue.” 

Pliny, who, flourishing in the first century of the 
Christian era, gives us such vivid pictures of the social 
life of that period, tells us how the purple dye was ob- 
tained. On the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the rich and powerful Phcenician cities carried 
architectural arts and commercial navigation and enter- 
prise to such a grand extent, were found two kinds of 
shell-fish, called “ buccinum and purpura.” These lit- 
tle fish secreted in a small sac in the throat the juice 
from which the famous dye was obtained. For the best 
color, the cloth to be made royally purple was first 
dipped into the juice from the “ purpura” and then into 
that of the “buccinum,” and for a pound’s weight of 
this doubly-dipped cloth a price was demanded equiva- 
lent to $150, of our money, at one time. An inferior 
color was obtained by crushing the whole buccinum. It 
may be that the Tyrian purple, so-called, which was 
so profusely used in coloring the stucco of which the 
buried city of Pompeii is composed, was this less ex- 
pensive dye, and that it changed its hue gradually to 
the dark reddish shade which travelers tell us is the 
present color of the city as now explored, or else, that 
it was always less purple than maroon in its tint. 

The edict of royalty which made the double-dyed 
purple cloth sacredly reserved for the dress of the im- 
perial family had the effect finally of reducing the color 


to one of the “Lost Arts,” as-it was too expensive a 


business to carry on for the benefit of the few who wore 
crowns, even though they could pay well for their iso- 
lated splendor. 
We gather from suggestive hints in the career of 
Zenobia, the queen of proud, beautiful, and unfortunate 
Palmyra, that this royal color worked her ruin, as the 
ire of the Roman Emperor was kindled to an over-mas- 
tering flame by the knowledge that the ambitious 
queen’s sons were arrayed, by their mother’s orders, in 
robes of the forbidden purple hue. 

Blue, purple, and crimson were not the only colors 
known to Rome in its days of splendor. We read that 
the performers in the Roman circus wore costumes of 
green, orange, grey, and white. 

Pliny says that black, blue, yellow, and green dyes 
were brought into Greece from India by the expedition 
of Alexander the Great. The courtezans of Rome 
and Greece were obliged to wear some distinguishing 
color on all public occasions, one class, at least, being 
limited to yellow, and of course virtuous women 
shunned the terrible badge of disgrace. We presume 
that then, as now, the partner in sin escaped the public 
penalty. 

The Eastern nations were superior to all others in 
ancient times in all matters of color, both in the quality 
and quantity of their dyes; and they have kept that 
supremacy until this day, as it is asserted that the Ori- 
ental eye and hand distinguishes and uses in the man- 
ufacture of shawls and scarfs 300 colors, which even the 
celebrated French artist-dyers cannot name. 

The arts of color declined in Rome during the fifth 
century ; the Eastern nations keeping up many dyeing 
industries which slumbered in Europe until the revival 
about the twelfth century. 

Before leaving these fascinating hints of ancient art, 
mention should be made of the special department of 
calico printing, which many suppose a modern art. 
Pliny says, “ the Egyptians take white cloths and apply 
to them certain drugs which have the power of drink- 
ing incolor ; they then put the cloths into a caldron of 
some coloring matter, and when they are withdrawn 
they are stained and painted in various hues and forms.” 
Who knows but the solemn mummy, which stares at us 
from the cases of some art collection, once walked the 
plains of Thebes clad in a “ Dolly Varden” gown of 
printed figures! India understood this chemical art 
also ; in Mesopotamia, blocks were used for this print 
ing of cloth, like those used in England’s factories of 
the nineteenth century. China, with its wealth of rich 
fabrics, understood both ordinary dyeing, and printing, 
long before our young civilization awoke from its first 
nap. 

Although the men of China dress in gay colors and 
seem to have no limit to the gaudy hues of house-tops 
and other street decorations, their coffins being the gay- 
est of all merchandise, it is said that pink and green 
are restricted to the use of women, men having to con- 
tent themselves with other shades. 

One of the most suggestive things in the history of 
color, as applied to personal costumes, is the hint of 
national character shown in the choice of the royal col- 
ors of ancient peoples. 

The yellow robes of the Chinese emperor are the 
fitting decoration of the “Brother of the Sun,” and 
ruler of the “Celestial Empire,” as the red sun’s golden 
light is the symbol and source of the agricultural power 
of that out-of-door nation. The crimson of Russian 
royalty, warm, glowing, and passionate, seems to be a 
protest against the cold, proud, and reserved splendors 
of a wintry climate, as well as the sign of that wealth 
which hides under snowy mountains, jewels, with hearts 


of fire. 

But there is something in the regal purple that has 
forced us to call it she royal color. Ages before the 
“little kings” wore it for their badge, the monarch 
mountains wrapt soft purple shades around them and 
made the hue a symbol of all power and steadfastness, 
as the heavenly blue is the visible sign of love and 


peace. 
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Rats. 
BY ISAAC F. CADY. 


The poet Horace, in one of his Satires, gives an 
amusing description of an entertainment given by a 
mus rusticus (country rat) to an old friend of his, mus 
urbanus, from the city. The former spared no pains in 
attempting to gratify the fastidious tastes of the latter, 

—“ipse, palea porrectus in horna, 

Esset ador loliumque, dapis meliora relinquens.” 
But, notwithstanding the fact that he left the dainties 
of the feast (meliora dapis) to his guest, he does not 
seem to have been eminently successful in his hospita- 
ble efforts. The discourse turning upon the general 
unsatisfactory character of things terrestrial, and upon 
the fact that, sooner or later, death comes to all that 
live, the conclusion is reached that a life of jollity and 
indulgence, while possible, is wisest and best; and at 
the hour of midnight they wend their way to the city, 
as the scene which gives best promise for the ex- 
ercise of their newly-adopted philosophy of living. 
But all the attractions of couches decorated with gold 
and purple, and of sumptuous banquets, lose their 
charm for the poor novice from the country when, with 
returning day, the din of slamming doors and the bark- 
ing of the house-dogs break the spell of enchantment in 
which he was bound. He hastily bids farewell to his 
host, with all his sumptuous surroundings, and re- 
turns to his rural home, better content than ever with 
his humble dwelling, “faupere cavo,” amid the moun- 
tain forests. 

Professor Lincoln, in his edition of Horace, quoting 
from Keightly, remarks : 

“In this, perhaps the most pleasing of Horace’s 
Satires, we have more clearly than elsewhere a picture 
of the poet’s heart and mind. We see his grateful and 
contented spirit, his genuine love of Nature and rural 
life, in which no ancient poet seems to have equaled 
him, his aversion to the noise and bustle of town-life, 
and to the excitement of the luxurious dinner-parties of 
the capital.” 

Perhaps this may serve as an introduction sufficiently 
dignified to warrant a place in the columns of the New- 
ENGLANP JOURNAL for the subject which I have chosen. 
If not, it must fail ; and all I can ask the reader is to 
omit all that follows. I must, however, admit that I 
was not first attracted to my theme by the charms of 
classic lore. It was thrust upon me by personal obser- 
vation and experience neither coveted nor sought ; an 
experience not co-ordinate, indeed, with that of Bishop 
Hatto, or of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, but still sufficient 
to evoke a wish that the pests were in — Zealand, and 
to provoke me to look a little into their history. And, 
singularly enough, I soon stumbled upon the statement 
that: “ Nearly a century ago, Captain Cook left pigs and 
rats upon the island (New Zealand), and that these 
have become a serious nuisance in many parts.” The 
author of this states that he recently saw the “ adver- 
tisement of a man who was willing to buy any number 
of live cats,” for the purpose, doubtless, of exporting 
them to the rat-cursed island. 


In the history of rats there is, perhaps, more of in- 
terest than we should at first imagine. It is generally 
known that there are two leading varieties, the black 
rat, mus rattus, and the brown rat, mus decumanus. It 
is not, perhaps, so generally known that neither of these 
is indigenous to America, England, or even to conti- 
nental Europe. Both are said to have come, originally, 
from Asia, The black rat seems to have preceded the 
brown, and for a considerable period, up to nearly the} . 
middle of the eighteenth century, to have been the spe- 
cies common to the houses of Europe. They were 
brought to America about the middle of the sixteenth 
century (Tenney says “1544”), and soon spread over 
the country. 


The brown rat, or, as he seems improperly to have 
been called, the Norway rat, came originally from India 
through Persia, entered Europe through Russia, and 
spread thence throughout Europe during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, making his way to America, 
in ships, in the year 1775, just one hundred years ago. 
Perhaps others besides myself may fancy that their 
premises have selected by the persistent fellows for a 
Centennial celebration. 

It is a curious fact that the brown rats, wherever they 
obtain a foothold, persecute the black rats even to ex- 
termination. This process has rendered the latter so 
rare in England, where they once abounded, that Dr. 
Francis T. Buckland, in his “Curiosities of Natural 
History,” represents stuffed specimens as rather uncom- 
mon even in museums, and difficult to obtain. They 
are still, I believe, common in the interior towns of 
New England, though they are never seen near the sea- 
board. If one were sentimental, he might apply to 
them the words of Story in reference to the Indians 
before the pursuing white man: “They seem destined 
to a slow but sure extinction.” ‘Fhe brown rats, being 
both larger and more powerful than the black, are rep- 
resented as accomplishing their destructive operations 
by a two-fold process not. unheard of among beings of a 
higher race, viz., killing the males and appropriating 
the females to their own use. 

Many stories are told illustrating the extreme voracity 
of rats. There is scarcely any eatable thing which they 
will not devour, even to the very hoofs of horses in 
their stalls. So insatiable is their appetite that they 
are not only the most formidable pests of the grain 
stacks and poultry houses of the farmer, but, in cases 
of emergency, become the most dangerous foes to their 
own species. At the impulse of hunger, the strong are 
ever ready to devour the weak of their own household, 
and, as remarked by Dr. Buckland, “a large male rat 
is as much dreaded by its own species, as the most for- 
midable enemy.” Dr. Buckland made many experi- 
ments to ascertain the nature and habits of these ani- 
mals. He tells of once having three rats brought to 
him ina cage. In removing them, one was injured. 
Putting them into his stable for the night, he found, in 
the morning, that the injured rat had been killed and 
partly eaten by his two companions. Wishing still fur- 
ther to test their propensities, he supplied them abund- 
antly with bread and milk and left them to themselves. 
They proceeded to devour their friend in the midst of 
their abundance. The doctor subsequently found one 
of these rats so fiendishly cruel and rapacious that “ he 
killed and ate every rat put in to him.” In the course 
of a month the fierce cannibal destroyed five of his own 
species. A friend of Dr. Buckland’s, who had bred a 
number of rats in a squirrel cage hung up in his garden, 
had the following experience. He had in the cage a 
white female with a litter of young. One morning, on 
looking into the cage, instead of the white mother 
rat, he found a large, brown male in the nest. The 
mother had been devoured by the monster, and all the 
young ones killed and partly eaten. To get into the 
cage, the wretch had climbed up a smooth, perpendicular 
bar of iron which supported the cage. 

This cannibal instinct works out one beneficial result. 
It prevents, to some extent, their infinite multiplication. 
We can understand the importance of this when we 
know that a female rat can become a mother at the age 
of eight weeks, that she will bring forth from twelve to 
fifteen young at a birth, and that she will produce three 
litters in a single year. It is not for me to say that the 
father rat devours his own offspring from utter desper- 


ation. This may serve as a theme for one skilled in 
the invention of fables. 

But if anything further is to be said upon this sub- 
ject, it must be said at some future time. 


— Music is the art of the prophets: the only art that 
can calm the agitations of the soul; it is one of the 
most oo and delightful gifts that God has 


given us.— 


LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech.—The Word “ That.” 


One of the most important and useful words in the 
English language is the word ¢Aa¢t. Its use is exceed- 
ingly varied, and therefore requires especial study on 
the part of the pupil. It is used— 

1. As a Conjunction, in the sense of “ i# order that,” 
or of “so that.” “Went that he might see the city.” 
“Studies that he may learn,” 

2. As a Demonstrative Conjunction, and always in a 
sense entirely different from the above, since in this use 
it always introduces a substantive clause. “It is true 
that he came.” “It is best hat something should be 
done.” 

3. As an Adjective. “ That man,—that book.” 

4. As a Demonstrative Pronoun. “No other book 
interested me so much as /ha?. 

5. As a Relative Pronoun, “The man that (=whom) 
you saw ;” “the book ¢#4at (=which) you lent me.” 

6. As a Relative Pronoun, but in a_ construction 
purely idiomatic,—¢hat always referring to # used sub- 
stantively, and introducing the proposition. Thus: “ /¢ 
(=the person) was he ¢#at (=who) came ;” “ it (=the 
things) is constant interruptions (which) chiefly 
trouble me ”—that is, “ the things which trouble me are 
constant interruptions.” 

7. As a Relative Adverdb, or a Relative Adjunct. This 
use is very peculiar, and, so far I know, has been en- 
tirely overlooked by all our grammarians. At least, I 
have never seen it discussed in any of our English 
grammars. It is, however, a very common, a very in- 
teresting, and a most valuable function that is thus per- 
formed. In this use two classes of construction are to 
be noted : 

1. We find it in sentences involving a comparison, 
or something of the nature of a comparison. Thus: 
“ Children of the age ¢hat (=at which) we find them in 
our grammar schools.” “I came the very day that (=at 
which) you left.” ‘ This is the way ¢hat (=in which) he 
accomplished so much.” “ At the time ¢4at (=when) 
you came,” etc, 

2. We find this use of ¢#at in propositions introduced 
by # used substantively and denoting something readily 
supplied by the mind. Here it may indicate almost any 
modifier whatever that can be referred to by a relative 
adverb, or a relative adjunct, Thus it may indicate— 

(1) Any InpiREcT Opject. “It is 40 you that (=to 
whom) I come.’ “It is for you that (=for whom) I 
labor.” “It was of him that (=of whom) I spoke,” etc. 

(2) Puace. “It was én Boston that (=where) I met 
him.” “It is here that (where) I need assistance.” “ It 


is from New York that (=whence) he comes.” “It is 
to Europe that (=whither) I would go.” “ 2 was via 
Providence that (=by which route) he came.” “It is 


ten miles that (over which) he has walked.” 

(3) Time. “It was then that (=when) he came.” 
“It was in Fune that (—when) I arrived.” “ Et is before 
noon that (=before which time) you must be there.” 
“It was after the battle that (=after which) he died.” 
“It was fen years that (=during which) Troy was be- 
sieged.” 

(4) Purpose, Cause, Mode, Mnmeeate “It was for 
this that (=for which) he labored.” “ It was of fever 
that (=by which) he died.” “It is dy hard work that 
(=by which) we secure a livelihood.” 

It should be noted, before we leave the consideration 
of this peculiar use of the word in question, that, in 
many of the above instances, we may, if we choose, 
change the construction in such a way as to make that 
equivalent to the simple relative pronoun only. Thus, 
we can say equally well, either “It is 40 you that (—” 
whom) 1 speak,” or “It is you that (whom) I speak 
to.” So, “It is on astronomy that (which) he lec- 
tures,” or “ It is astronomy that (which) he lectures on.” 
“It was for promotion (=for which) he labored,” or “ It 
was promotion that (=which) he labored for.” 
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But this change is not always possible. Thus: “It 
was in Boston that (=were) I first met you,” can 
hardly be made, “It was Boston hat (=which place) I 
first met you #.” 

From the above it is manifest that this relative ad- 


junctive use of the word ‘¢hat is exceedingly extensive, 


and likewise exceedingly valuable. Indeed, for rhetor- 
ical purposes, enabling us thus to bring forward and 
make emphatic almost any term we please in a proposi- 
tion, it has no substitute in the ancient languages, and 
I am not aware of any in the modern, with the excep- 
tion of the French ; there gue performs precisely a sim- 
ilar function. 

It is unnecessary to quote illustrations of the con- 
struction under consideration from the English classics. 
One may find them on almost every page. 

“Tt is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the de- 


clining period of our empire ¢hat¢ we should seek for the 
souls of Homer of Demosthenes.” — Giddon. 

“ The troops abandoned the standard of Gratian the 
first time that it was displayed ” (—=at which).—Jbid. 

“It was not without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon” (= with 
which).—/bid. 

“It is to this that I request the reader’s attention” 
(=to which).—Dean Afford. 

“It was because the readiest examples were to be had 
Jrom the Bible that any were taken from that source” 
(=on account of which).—Jdid. 

“It was in self-defence that Puritanism began those 
persecutions ” (=for which).—Bancroft’s Hist. U.S. 

“It was upon receiving a letter from M. that he sent 
in his proposal.” Zhomas Moore. 

“It is by these parts that the more significant parts are 
knit together.” —Dr. Campbell. 

How important that these seven or eight different 
uses of “that” should be carefully distinguished, if 
the pupil isto make thorough work in his mastery of 
the “ parts of speech ;” and yet it would be safe to say 
that not one pupil in a hundred, in even our best high 
schools and academies, could properly discriminate be- 
tween many of them, at least. How many would be 
successful in classifying and explaining the use of 
“that” in the following, for instance? 

It was true ¢hat he might conquer. 

It was done shat he might conquer. 

It was thus ¢hat¢ he might conquer. 

It was this shat he might conquer. 

It was there ¢Aat he might conquer. 

It was for this hat he would conquer. 

It was so planned ¢Aat he could conquer. 

It was for shat thing ¢hat you mentioned shat he de- 
clared ¢hat he would conquer. 


Nouns or MuttirupE.—A little girl was near the 
picture of a number of ships, when she exclaimed, 
“ See what a flock of ships!” We corrected her by say- 
ing that a flock of ships was called a feet, and a fleet of 
sheep was called a flock. And here we may add, for 
the benefit of the foreigner who is mastering the intri- 
cacies of our language in respect to nouns of multitude, 
that a flock of girls is called a devy, and a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called 
a gang, and a gang of angels is called a ost, anda host 
of porpoises is called a shoa/, and a shoal of buffaloes 
is called a ¢roop, and a troop of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a ga/axy, and a 
galaxy of ruffiians is called a horde, and a horde of rub- 
bish is called a Aeap, and a heap of oxen is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mod, and 
a mob of whales is called a schoo/, and a school of wor- 
shippers is called a congregation, and a congregation of 
engineers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is 
called a band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, 
and a swarm of people is called a crowd, and a crowd 
of gentle folks is called the é/ife, and the élite of the 
city’s thieves and rascals are called roughs, and a mis- 
cellaneous crowd of city folks is called the community 
or the public, according as they are spoken of by the 
religious community or the secular public. 

5 —Pitman’s Phonographic Magazine. 


PRIMARY. 


First Principles of Reading. 


With this pleasant autumn weather comes our pleas- 
ant autumn work, and as the schoolhouse door swings 
open to admit the hundreds of little folks, all ready and 
eager for the campaign, there will come among them 
the wee ones who do not yet know, experimentally, 
what “school” is. Happy the teacher who can bring 
such unto herself in the true sense of the term. But 
these small specimens have come to earn, and dearn 
they will, something, if it is only to sit still and look 
around them with all the eyes they have got in their 
wise little heads. Children go home sometimes with 
marvelous stories of “what I have learned to-day,” and, 
as a case in point, this :— 

My blackboard is generally covered with various 
things calculated to arrest the eye, and one day, 
among them, a rude sketch of a wagon with four 
wheels, pole, etc., was prominent, and under it, the 
magical characters-which should convey its idea to the 
child: W-a-g-o-n. Georgie came that day, for the first 
time, and, as is usual, his little black eyes went roving. 
This picture seemed to impress him, and he, having 
“learned his letters ” at home—which, by the way, is a 
heavy task for the mother, and of no practical use at all 
—read this, ye mothers !—set himself to work to fix this 
particular sequence of letters in his mind. I think he 
conquered it, for at noon he went home, all exultant, to 
his mother, to tell her he “could spell cart, for teacher 
had it all drawed out on the blackboard,— W-a-g-0-n, 
cart /” 

No; the child must be taught in the right direction, 
and as reading is universally conceded to be the most 
important, we will begin with “ Reading.” Dr. Leigh 
has proved himself a true benefactor, inasmuch as his 
method of teaching has broken down stereotyped bar- 
riers and made “mountains as molehills.” With his 
book before her, and an intelligent idea of what it con- 
tains, the young teacher will find a most pleasant task 
now, while her predecessors groaned in spirit over the 
same work. It is as easy to teach a child an odject as it 
is a Zetter ;—a letter is but an object, and certainly a 
most uninteresting one to him! 

The road along which the formidable a-d-c-d-e, etc., 
are posted as sentinels, with nothing interesting or at- 
tractive on the way, is very uninviting, and we cannot 
blame the little fellow if he hesitates to enter it ; but 
put at the several posts a familiar object, and it will im- 
mediately become a pleasure to him to stop and look at 
it, as also a very easy matter for him to learn its com- 
ponent parts. 

ExaMPLE.—Thus: Dog,—the word conveys an idea 
to him ; he has seen many—has one, it may be—and 
his attention is arrested at once. Pictures are a help. 
Talk about dogs, their variety, size, color, tricks, ete. ; 
put the word in various directions—on the blackboard, 
on his slate ; show it to him in other portions of his 
book ; he will very soon know that that word is dog, 
wherever he sees it. 

Now, give him the sounds of the letters which go to 
form it — D-o-g— not the letters themselves ; that will 
come later. You will soon find he is busy making a 
practical application of the principle, and that he knows 
the character, d, has the same sound anywhere. The 
word go. Here is an “o” which has not the same 
sound it had in dog — the difference is indicated in Dr. 
L.’s book by a different formation of the letter. Though 
you cannot show him a visible go, he yet takes it in and 
will know that g-o is go, always. Make a little sentence 
here for him—dog go; put she before it, it looks better 
to him, and he will know ¢4a¢ word anywhere. If you 
should ask him at this point to suggest anything, he 
will very likely tell you to “make the dog go.” Now see 
what you have: an entire sentence, meaning something, 
made up of several letters which very soon become fa- 


miliar to him in appearance, and which he will readily 
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recognize anywhere, — picking them out here and there 
for amusement ; forming them rudely upon his slate, 
and telling “mother” all about it when he gets home. 
He has thus mastered mine of the twenty-six enemies 
to his peace, and is all ready to go on conquering. You 
will have no occasion to say, “ Didn’t I tell you ever so 
many times that that is 0?” for he Anows it is ; you see, 
he was not called upon to learn it abstrusely and arbi- 
trarily, but the association and the odject conveyed an 
idea which his little ductile mind grasped easily, and he 
feels a good deal more like thanking you for the pleas- 
ure you have given him than shrinking from an unpleas- 
ant task. 

In the method referred to as authority, the spelling 
is entirely by sound; but it seems to me, that, after a 
little, a very little time, teaching it by letter, too, is use- 
ful—as the pupil thus learns the letters and their names, 
and also that several of them, as .letters, have various 
sounds ; thus, the vowels, @ with four sounds, ¢ with 
two, etc. It will not be so difficult, in this way, to re- 
duce down the large variety of sounds he has learned to 
the rugged chain of twenty-six links. 

All the words which are represented by odjects are 
easily conquered, and the mechanism of the connect- 
ing ones—such as of, 40, for, by, with, in, etc., comes 
almost by intuition. Of course, there is a system run- 
ning through all this, and following the system, you 
will find your labor is hardly labor, results coming to 
you surprisingly. 

The little army of raw recruits which came to you 
that bright day, all clamoring mutely for positions in 
your fortress, have found them satisfactorily for them- 
selves at least. Do not be impatient or dissatisfied,— 
all cannot be officers ; a few privates ineligible to any 
office must be in every regiment, but they are all useful 
members of the fraternity. Give them their allotted 
tasks and let them work them out, remembering that, if 
you make it foo hard for them, the fault is your own as 
commander-in-chief. M. P. C. 


— In all the early years, say to the age of 14, the 
studies should be light—just enough to keep the appe- 
tite for learning keen—while the physical system has no 
strain brought upon it by over-confinement or hard 
mental labor. In these early years, the simple studies 
of spelling and reading, and the simple forms of mathe- 
matics, in which the large majority of students who ap- 
ply for admission to college are woefully deficient, 
should occupy the chief attention as studies in the 
classroom. The outlines of geography and history 
should be so fully given that the reading of the news- 
paper shall be intelligent work, because the scholar 
knows where events transpire ; and such training in 
natural history should be secured that the senses may 
be on the alert for every new form and phenomenon in 
the natural world. By those who have the opportunity, 
French or German might be learned orally, without the 
details of grammar. If this is done, with no more labor 
than is often wasted in teaching grammar and some 
parts of mathematics, when the scholar is utterly unpre- 
pared for the work ; if this is done, and a taste for choice 
reading secured, at the age of 14 or 13 you are ready 
to begin the continuous work of education in earnest, 
so that the student shall not only acquire knowledge 


acquires it. And this remembrance of the processes is 
hardly less valuable than the knowledge itself, especially 


to one who is to engage in the work of instructing. 
—Pres. Chadbourne, of Williams. 


— One of the illusions is that this hour is not the crit- 
ical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart, that every 
day is the best day in the year. No man has learned 
anything rightly until he knows that every day is dooms- 
day.—Zmerson. 

— He that loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counselor, a cheerful companion, 
an effectual comforter. By study, by reading, by think- 
ing, one may innocently entertain himself, as in all mat- 


ters, so in all fortunes.—Barrow. 


rapidly, but shall remember the processes by which he » 
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THE annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New Hampshire will be held at Wolfeboro, Oct. 
14 and 15. 


Tue friends of Hon. J. D. Philbrick will learn with 
regret of the injury he has sustained by being thrown 
from his carriage while descending a hill in New Hamp- 
shire. By the fall, one rib was broken, and severe 
bruises were received, from which it will require some 
time to recover. 


Inp1a is greatly indebted to England for a system of 
education which places her people in advance of the 
other eastern nations, and however much remains to be 
done, our special correspondent assures us that the 
home government is deeply interested in this depart- 
ment of service. The letter will be read with interest 
in that it sets forth educational comparisons between 
the Presidency of Bombay and the New-England and 
Middle States. 


We learn from the Quebec Yournal de 1’ Instruction 
Publique that the University Laval, in that city, has, 
among other attractions, a gallery of paintings exceed- 
ing one hundred and fifty in number, of which many are 
the works of celebrated masters, such as Puget, Poussin, 
Salvator Rosa, Van Dyck, Charles and Joseph Vernet, 
and others of merit. Four Canadian artists, who have 
made themselves a name, are there represented also by 
works of considerable talent; and the whole forms a 
collection which is creditable in every way to the taste 
and patriotism of the authorities of the university. 
The Quebec Yourna/ adds, and we heartily approve the 
sentiment: “We can not but notice the enlightened 
spirit with which the University Laval seeks every op- 
portunity to encourage and promote a taste for science 
and the fine arts in this country. Science and art are, 
after religion, the most powerful means for improving 
the morality of a people, A taste for the beautiful de- 


taches one from vice, and leads to God by the admira-| 
tion of His works. This is why those who strive to 
develop this sentiment are doing a meritorious work, 
and have a right to our hearty gratitude.” 


Japan pays a fresh tribute to the value of our edu- 
cational institutions by sending another invoice of her 
youth. Eighteen Japanese students, including one 
young lady, arrived in New York, August 15th, and are 
now scattered and located in various schools. They 
are sent out by the Education Department of the Jap- 
anese government, as was advised in our issue of Au- 
gust 28. They are all advanced students, and hence are 
prepared to enter our highest schools. Four are to re- 
main in New York and enter the Columbia School of 
Mines, and of Law, four are at Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge, four are at the Troy Polytechnic School, N. Y., 
one is at the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, and 
two go to Europe,—one to Paris, and one to Freiburg, 
Saxony. The eagerness with which foreigners seek the 
educating influences of our schools is a good test of 
their superiority, and may be regarded as a measure of 
their appreciation in the public mind of those nations 


of the world. 


WHILE we can never dispense with the use of text- 
books either for private study or the class-room, we 
shall be very glad to see the time come when the text- 
book shall occupy its proper place in the hands of the 
teacher and pupils. Asa rule it may be stated that a 
teacher is not prepared to use text-books most wisely, 
until he is able to dispense with them entirely in the un- 
folding of any topic or study. The teacher who grasps 
the subject under discussion, need not to refer to books 
either to aid his memory, or to increase his knowledge, 


~fand he who does not know the subject in advance of his 


pupil might as well as change places with him, or both 
together become disciples. The teacher who can dis- 
pense with text-books in the class-room can afford to 
use any and all kinds, and the pupil who has learned 
their place has certainly reached the point where inde- 
pendent and intelligent study commences. 

The English teachers of science and art are growing 
more accustomed, we are told, to illustrating their les- 
sons by experiment, and are not relying, as they were 
so much in the habit of doing, on verbal descriptions 
and the use of the text-book. In consequence, the pu- 
pils are not, as was formerly so much the case, depend- 
ent on the cultivation of the memory only, and the 
vicious habit of cramming without understanding is 
gradually becoming extinct. What is true in England 
is also true in America, and one of the best evidences 
of true teaching, as well as true scholarship, is the sub- 
ordination of the text-book to the topic and the subject 
taught. 


THE importance of teaching children and youth of 
both sexes the art of swimming is exciting public atten- 
tion, and we are glad to notice that the press empha- 
sizes this element in child-education. Frequent baths 
in salt or fresh water are so conducive to health that 
the habit should be encouraged by parents and teach- 
ers. Add to the health argument that of personal pres- 
ervation in perils by water, and we have strong reasons 
why bathing and swimming should be learned and prac- 
ticed by all. In a recent article we referred to the 
action of the society in London for the promotion of 
the art of swimming among the pupils of the public 
schools. Its popularity and success have proved the 
wisdom of the plan in that city, and thousands of girls 
and boys are now daily enjoying the manifold benefits 
of this humane endeavor. The Advertiser, in a leading 
article on this subject, well says: 

“The readiness with which the children will take 
hold of it is one of the most pleasing features of the 
plan. Then, the feeling of safety in the hearts of 
parents, knowing, or at least fearing,—for what boy can 
be kept away from the water, even by threats and pun- 


ishment ?-—the feeling of security that the little ones are 


‘being taught to swim by competent instructors, instead 
of stealing away alone, or in company with other chil- 
dren, to be drowned ; this is alone a world of comfort 
to every true parent. Then, again, the healthfulness 
and wonderful physical development obtained from 
bathing under proper circumstances and instruction, is 
one of the best gifts of Hygeia. Children need to 
bathe fom, as much as to eat, and run, and play, and a 
mere dipping in a bath-tub in water warmed—always 
too much—for the purpose, is no more to be compared 
to a full plunge into the river, and the expansion of the 
lungs by the swimming motion, the brisk toweling, and 
the reaction afterwards, than a sickly smile is to be 
compared to a hearty laugh that shakes every muscle in 
the body, and actually draws tears from the eyes. The 
glories of a full bath, a brisk swim and brisk reaction 
are only known to the initiat 


Shall the Common School become Sectarian? 


Among the many perplexing questions arising from 
the great contest between Church and State for univer- 
sal supremacy, perhaps none possesses more interest 
at the present time than that of sectarian schools, 
Shall our public schools become sectarian? 

The State on the one hand demands the education of 
its citizens ; the Church on the other demands the edu- 
cation of her followers. But there is this difference : 
the common school as a representative of the State is 
a uniform institution, while the church school is multi- 
form. The State and its institutions are ever one, both in 
theory and in practice ; and so also the Church is one in 
theory but in practice it is full of sects, and consequently 
all church institutions are as multiform and diverse as 
the creeds upon which they are built. So that the term 
“sectarian school ” is a synonym for church school. 
If now the common school becomes merged in the sec- 
tarian schools, how can it result otherwise than that the 
State institution shall lose its unity and so its power? 
Let us not be blinded by the promise of faithful in- 
struction by any sect, and especially by one whose, words 
have proved unreliable in the past. The sects have 
never yet been known to go contrary to the interests of 
their respective creeds, at least for any length of time. 
The Church, — no, not the Church, but the different 
creeds,—will then gradually obtain complete control of 
the school system, and the State will lose it. 

Some one has remarked that “the power which has 
the education of the people under its control has all 
the power.” By keeping this principle clearly in mind, 
the question before us assumes no doubtful character. 
What can be plainer than that the most powerful sect 
will have the greatest control? For no two can com- 
bine against a third in very firm bonds; and without 
firmness opposition amounts to little. Each sect will 
be jealous of and resist all others ; party spirit will 
change to sectarian controversy in its bitterest form ; 
political questions will become church dogmas ; and the 
Church will control the State. Which means that the 
spirit of medizvalism will revive, with all its attendant 
train of bigotry and misery. Every man will then be 
obliged to adopt some creed ; spirituality will give way 
to dogmatism and the popular creed ; freedom of 
thought, the very foundation-stone of our independence, 
will be put under constraint ; in fine, a church despot- 
ism will assume the sovereignty of our free republic. 

This result follows from the conditious given as 
surely as the breaking away of a dam produces a flood. 
All history affirms this, and reason reiterates it. By 
simply substituting sectarian schools for the common 
school, we shall effectually destroy our boasted liberty, 
and reinaugurate the hierarchy. So true it is that “the 
common school is the bulwark of our liberty.” Can a 
true American look with complacency upon any move- 
ment which shall in the least injure it? And especially 
such an one as this? Shall the common schoo! be Jost 
in the sectarian schools? 

Let us not forget that the State is a temporal. power 
and nothing else; and that the Church is a spiritual 
power and nothing else. The provinces of their ad- 
ministration are entirely distinct. The Church may 
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claim the right of protection from the State, but may 
not touch its sovereignty ; and the State may appeal to 
spiritual influence only to increase the fidelity of its 
subjects. Just as the human soul relies upon the body 
for protection, but may not injure it ; and the body ap- 
peals to the will for strength. But as the functions of 
the body are entirely distinct from the exercises of the 
soul, so must the institutions of the State be completely 
separate from those of the Church. Sectarian schools 
have nothing to do with the common school ; their 
methods, their teachings, and their ends are all differ- 
ent, and every attempt to combine the two must fail as 
certainly as an effort to demonstrate that light and 
darkness are one and the same thing. Nature cries 
out against the monstrosity ; history denies it ; reason 
forbids it ; and God judges it “according to its folly.” 

The common school must of become sectarian, 
because such a change will endanger our republican 
form of government and our religious and political 
liberty, and because it is contrary to reason and to 
right. 

Let the hireling and the slave swelter in his igno- 
rance and servility if he will be so blind, but let every 
noble freeman stand firm in the pride of his strength 
for the defence of the “ bulwark of his liberty.” 


Anastomosis of Studies. 


Many teachers fall into the practice of éso/ating the 
branches taught. They take each study, as if it were a 
thing all by itself. No use is made of anything else- 
where learned. No relation between it and other 
branches is so much as recognized. This is an atom- 
izing method, wholly false, and at war with the unity of 
organic law in both mind and truth. 

The fact is, no faculty of mind can be exercised or 
trained without some co-operation of other faculties. 
So there are few branches of study, that can be well 
pursued, without playing into the study of some others. 
“None of us liveth unto himself ;” so no truth is for 
itself alone, but somewhat for its bearing on other 
truth. 

To use an anatomical term. and illustration, studies 
anastomose. Like the veins,—as you may see on the 
back of the hand,—which do not run separate and in 
isolation from the heart to the extremities, but are 
every now and then, sending off through cross-cuts, side 
currents establishing connections with other channels, 
securing combination in the work done, and special 
provision against emergencies ; so the various studies 
of the school, while having each its own main channel 
and office-work, have all such close side connections, 
that they are a sort of net-work, organically related in 
all its parts, so that no one can be neglected without 
injury to others, and none rightly used can fail to be of 
important service to others. 

This interrelation of certain studies will, in some 
cases, readily appear. No one, for example, can fail to 
see that writing, mapping, notation, and drawing, are 
congentially related. So geography, history, and geol- 
ogy ; arithmetic, bookkeeping, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy ; grammar, composition, rhetoric, and liter- 
ature, are not only respectively related, but often inter- 
lace, so that you cannot fully get the one without help 
from the other. Hence, the broadest and best teaching 
requires the teacher to understand, and hold in readi- 
ness, the collateral branches, so that he may re-inforce 
the branch immediately under consideration by some 
other lying along-side. 

But the application of the principle we have most at 
heart touches the pupil in his most difficult work, the 
mastering of his English tongue. The pupil’s writing, 
spelling, use of capitals and italics, syntactical forms, 
and general style of expression, are not transcended in 
importance by anything else learned in the school. And 
so long has he been using the language with no refer- 
€nce to correctness whatever, and with so many associ- 
ations and influences operating against it, that your 


work of securing that correctness is undertaken at a 
tremendous disadvantage. Now of all forlorn hopes, 
the most forlorn and fatal is, that you are to succeed in 
teaching the pupil to “read and write the English lan- 
guage correctly,” by carrying the pupil through the 
class study of an English Grammar. 

It should be borne in mind, how everpresent the 
practical parts of this study are in that of the other 
branches. Hence, in all the studies and exercises, 
either oral or written, keep the pupil attentive to his 
English. Do not allow inaccuracies to appear and go 
uncorrected in any of those directions. Devise also, 
on the basis of each study, such exercises as will es- 
pecially teach those points. The anastomosing of stud- 
ies, to which we have referred, makes this a much easier 
work than teachers, who have overlooked the main fact, 
imagine. Only this indefatigable use of every oppor- 
tunity will secure a triumph. 


THE Bulletin of international meteorological observa- 
tions sets on foot, for the first time in history, a regular 
international exchange of weather reports. It is the 
object of the exchange to render practicable the prepa- 
ration of a daily weather map which may embrace 
within its limits the whole northern hemisphere, and 
permit a study of atmospheric movements which, not 
limited to any one continent or sea, may enable storms 
and disturbances to be traced from wherever they arise, 
through their course until they disappear. The limits 
of any one continent are too small to allow the proper 
study of the atmosphere which, surrounding the earth, 
revolves in its whole extent with it once in twenty-four 
hours. The observations on the Bulletin are taken 
daily, and everywhere at the same instant of physical 
time. For instance, when the observers at New York 
and San Francisco are reading their instruments daily, 
it may be safely assumed those in Siberia or the Pacific, 
the West Indies or northern Canada, are at that mo- 
ment also reading theirs. The readings reported are 
thus simultaneous and valuable. The Bulletin is inex- 
pensive, the readings being taken in every country by 
the observers of that country and forwarded by mail to 
Washington, in packages, on the fifteenth and last days 
of each month, the United States observations being 
sent as an equivalent. The most distinguished meteorol- 
ogists in the world have approved the undertaking. 
The Congress at Vienna, in 1873, having given it their 
approval, it has fallen to the United States to be the 
first to give the work practical shape, and to establish 
a form which aims to bind together, in a work for a 
common good, the labors of every country. 


In the distribution of awards at the Geographical 
Congress at Paris, some six or eight of the first honors 
in letters of distinction and in gold medals, were 
granted to institutions and citizens in the United 
States. “But,” says a correspondent of the (ation, 
“ whatever satisfaction and pride you at home may ex- 
tract from the compliment paid by the jury of the con- 
gress to American science and skill, the two or three 
deputies who sat as members of the congress for the 
United States found every day some fresh cause for 
humiliation at the meagre figures which their country 
presented at this general court of the scientific world.” 
The Paris Congress was an outgrowth of a similar in- 
ternational Congress at Antwerp in 1871. In the call, 
the term geography embraced geodesy, hydrography, 
meteorology, botany, zoélogy, anthropology, ethnogra- 
phy, philology, topography, statistics, explanations, and 
discourses, and arrangements were made for an exposi- 
tion of books, maps, instruments, and materials used in 
and derived from the service of geography in all these 
sub-divisions. The government of France warmly sec- 
onded the movement, and invitations were issued to the 
governments and learned institutions of foreign coun- 
tries to participate in the Congress. The government 
of the United States refused to send delegates or to 
assume any pecuniary responsibility in a representation 


at Paris. The American Geographical Society, how- 
ever, were represented by an American physician in 
Paris, by Professor Norris, of Washington, and one or 
two other deputies, at their own personal cost and 
trouble. The several European countries made a splen- 
did collection, and an entire wing of the Tuileries was 
filled with the fruits of geographical and scientific re- 
search. In this marvelous display it was with great 
difficulty that the American department, a room eight 
feet by twelve, could be found, which contained General 
Myers’ weather charts, General Walker’s statistical 
atlas, the United States census, Colonel Hayden’s re- 
ports, a few volumes of statistics, and a few photo- 
graphs of public buildings! 

In the Congress itself of more than fifteen hundred 
members, the United States had four or five names 
only, and although the presidency was changed daily, 
the distinction in no case fell to an American, and in 
no Case was our country represented as chairman of a 
committee. On the whole, like our representation at 
the Vienna Exposition, it was a feeble showing for 
America, and is not very flattering to our scholarship 
nor to our national courtesy and liberality. The Ma- 
tion’s correspondent well says : 


“Tn contrast with our actual appearance at Paris, it 
is easy to see what might have been done, and ought to 
have been done, on such an opportunity. 

“(1) The government of the United States, having 
contributed so much to the advancement of science by 
explorations in the South Seas and in the Arctic Ocean, 
in South America, Central America, and in Palestine, 
by surveys in the interior and along the coast of its own 
territory, by deep-sea soundings and astronomical ob- 
servations, might have sent a complete set of its own 
publications in charge of a person competent to exhibit 
them. Whatever the theory of the functions of gov- 
ernment, no one would have thought of complaining if 
the government had made a full exhibit of its own sci- 
entific work to a Congress of the scientific world. If it 
is not competent to do that, why should it ever have en- 
couraged science at all? Instead of this, the govern- 
ment, or some official, sent three paltry boxes, and left 
a private gentleman in Paris to pay all the expense of 
having their contents suitably displayed. 

“(2) If the government at Washington could not di- 
rectly make appropriations toward such an exhibition, 
the Secretary of State should at once have given pub- 
licity to the invitation of the Congress, and with his 
moral sanction have commended it to the governments 
and the scientific bodies of the several States. In that 
case several States might have been represented by a 
full report of their geological and topographical sur- 
veys and industrial resources, and thus there would 
have been a proximate representation of what the 
United States are, and have accomplished in a geo- 
graphical point of view. 

“ (3) The merchants and bankers of New York should 
have placed at the disposal of the American Geograph- 
ical Society a fund of ten thousand dollars, by means 
of which the society could have furnished a ‘round 
ticket’ for the trip to Paris to twenty gentlemen, se- 
lected impartially from the whole country, as the fore- 
most representatives of science. Such gentlemen are 
not apt to have means to spare for so long a journey in 
the public interest ; and the Geographical Society, while 
most earnest for the success of the Congress, had no 
funds for such a commission. Twenty men of repute 
in science, or even ten, with the proper auxiliaries of 
books, charts, and instruments, would have placed the 
United States upon an equality with any nation in the 
Congress in branches of science where we have no rea- 
son to fear competition. The honor we did achieve in 
the Exposition by even our scanty showing would have 
been increased tenfold by the presence of such men in 
the Congress itself. As it was, we seemed to be dis- 
tanced not only by France, Germany, and England, but 
by Russia, Switzerland, and Belgium. It is more than 
a pity, it is a shame, that so rare an opportunity for ex- 
hibiting the better side of our nation has been heed- 
lessly thrown away. At a time, too, when we are court- 
ing Europe for our Centennial Exposition, we had need 
to show a spirit of international courtesy. Many 
Frenchmen and Germans have said to me here, ‘How 
can you expect us to go over to your Exposition next 
year, if you care so little for this ?” 


— Do not try to teach too much :—be tter teach a 
little, and teach it well, 
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An Autumn Object-Lesson. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


in every 


MATERIALS :—An car of WHEAT, and a. pod of the CAROB-TREE, 
or long pod of the Honey Locust; @ CopPER PENNY, and an 
old SILVER ENGLISH PENNY. 

Teacher. (Or scholar acting as teacher.)—This in my hand is—? 

First Sch.—A full ear of wheat. 

7.—Full of what? 

Sec. Sch.—Of perfect grains of wheat. 

7.—W hat is its use ? 

Third Sch.—To be ground into flour for bread. 

7.—I will tell you of a very different purpose for which wheat- 
grains were once used. Many hundred years ago, the English peo- 
ple wanted something as a standard for small weights. 

Fourth Sch.—“ Standard,” what does that mean? 

Fifth Sch.—Something that would always be of the same weight, 
and with which the weight of other small things might be com- 
pared. 

7:—So they took from an ear of wheat thirty-two perfect grains, 
and found them equal to the weight of a penny. Now what would 
they call so much weight ? 

Sixth Sch.—A pennyweight. 

First Sch.—\ have rubbed the grains of wheat free from the 
husks, and as I hold thirty-two of them in one hand, they do not 
seem as heavy as this copper penny that I hold in the other. 

7.—They are not; and the penny referred to was not a copper 
coin, but a little silver Saxon penny, somewhat like this,—(show- 
inga small silver coin.) It had a deep cross in it by which it could 
easily be broken into halves, or 4alf-pennies. Now complete the 
table. 

Sec. Sch. —“ Twenty pennyweights make an ounce; twelve 
ounces make a pound.” 

Third Sch.—But we learn “ Twenty-four grains make a penny- 
weight,” not thirty-two, as you have been telling us. 

7.—Yes, I know you do, but I have told you how it was at the 
first ; long afterward one of the English kings changed the table, 
making it as we now have it. 

Fourth Sch—You bade me bring this long pod of the honey- 
locust. 

7.—Yes, because it is very much like the pod of the carob-tree, 
that I would much rather show you, if we had it. 

Fifth Sch.—Where does the carob-tree grow? 

7.—In the south of Europe, and in Palestine, where it is called 
St. John’s Bread. 

Sixth Sch.—Why has it that name ? 

7.—There is a tradition that St. John ate of its pods when, in 
the wilderness, “ his meat was locusts and wild honey.” 

First Sch.—\ have read that the carob-pods are sweet and pleas- 
ant to the taste. 

7.—At best they are rather dry food; it was the fruit of the 
carob that the prodigal son was forced to eat, when he kept the 
swine, “in a far country.” 

Sec. Sch.—How do you know that ? 

7.—Because the word translated Ausks means the fruit of the 
carob-tree. 

Third Sch.—1 always thought that meant corn-husks. 

7. — Would’nt you better study a little, and see if our Indian 
corn grew in that part of the world? 

Fourth Sch. — How learning one thing helps us to find out 
another. 

Fifth Sch. — Yes,— as my mother says, “The more you kwow 
the more you know!” 

Sixth Sch.—Y ou say that these beans, as I call the seeds of the 
honey-locust, look almost exactly like the seed of the carob-tree. 

First Sch.—W hat are those called ? 

7. — The name is gerah ; it is kept in our Scriptures. Find 
it in three places. 

Sec. Sch.— The shekel is twenty gerahs. Ex. xxx, 13, and 
Num. iii, 47. Twenty gerahs shall be the shekel. Lev. xxxii, 25. 
These are all the places where the word occurs. 

Third Sch.—But why do you tell us about the gerah in connec- 
tion with wheat grains ? 

7.—Because these gerahs were used by the Hebrews exactly as 
the English used wheat-grains,—as a standard, or starting-point of 
weight. 

Fourth Sch. — Then if 1 hold twenty of these seeds of the 
honey-locust in my hand, and if they are very much like the carob- 
sceds, of which twenty make a shekel, shall I know about the 
weight of a gerak and about the weight of a shekel ? 

7.—Yes, and when any friend of yours goes to Europe ask him 
to bring you a carob-pod. He will find the tree very common in 


Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the South of France. The French] o, 


call the tree caroube; the Italians carrubdo; and the Spanish 
garrobo. 

Fifth Sch.—Here is a picture of the fruit, flower, and leaf, at the 
word Husks, in “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary.” 

Sixth Sch—And here it is again under CERaTIA, in “ Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia.” 

First Sch. (Turning to the board.)—And from these I have 
drawn the pod, both open and closed, as you see it here upon the 
the board. 


Faire Sans Dire. 
{French Acting-Charade.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


A Scholar (To the audience.)\—Our Charade is composed of three 
French words. Scene First gives you the FIRST WORD. Scene 
Second gives the FIRST TWO WORDS combined, and contains their 
literal translation. Scene Third gives the THIRD and LAST 
WworD. Scene Fourth gives the SENTENCE complete, in panto- 
mime. 

ScENE I:—FAatRE (70 do.) A Street. Two ladics and three 
gentlemen. 

First Gent.—How fare you, my friends? 

Sec. Gent.—Good morning ! 

First Lady.—Do you think "twill be fair to-day ? 

Sec. Lady.—Oh, yes, the fair wind at the dawning 

Drove all of the clouds away. 

Third Gent. (Entering.)—How fare you, my friends; where hast’- 

ning ? 

First Gent.—We are going along to the fair. 

First Lady.—No longer the fair morning wasting, 

Pay your fare in the cars, and ride there. 
(Curtain Falls.) 

ScENE II:—FarrReE SANS (70 do-without.) A Fair, with tables 
elegantly arranged. Sales-women offering articles for sale. La- 
dies and — walking about,as ata Fair. A young Lady 
steps tothe front and recites : 

Our tables, you see how they glisten 
With all to a Fair should belong ; 
And now, gentle folks, if you'll listen, 

We offer you next, a Fair Song. 


Fair SONG: Faire Sans. Tune, “Champagne Charlie.” * 
A thousand things to learn have we, 
In fairest ways to do; 
But one important thing for me,— 
Perhaps it is for you,— 
Is just whichever way we turn, 
Or what we go about, 
This useful lesson, first, to learn,— 
To learn 40 do without. 


Chorus. — Yes, whate’er you are about, 

Learn, oh, learn ¢o do without ! 

Life will, maybe, not be all a Fair ; 

Clouds and shadows may be coming there ; 
So, with happy, cheerful mind, 
Let us try the way to find— 

Well, maybe, for you and me, friends— 
The way—the way é0 do without ! 


For riches often fledge and fly, 
And friends, like vanes, will turn ; 
And so, ’tis well that you and I 
This lesson now should learn; 
’Tis well to learn some things to do— 
You know the way, no doubt ; 
But don’t forget that I, and you, 
Must learn ¢o do without. 


Chorus.—Yes, whate’er you are, etc. (Curtain falls.) 


SCENE III :—Dire (Saying). Jnside the Fair as in Scene I. 
A Lady.—How elegant! 

A Gentleman.— How enchanting ! 
See Lady.—W hat beautiful things are here ! 
Saleswoman.—We can give you whatever you're wanting, 
Gentleman.— Ah, yes, but so very dear. 
Saleswoman.— Dear, Sir! you should never notice 

How dear things are at a fair. 
Gentleman.—\s that so? Dear lady, if so ’tis, 

My dear, you should never be there! (Curtain falls.) 


SCENE IV: PANTOMIME.—A Parlor, many ladies doing various 
hinds of work ; knitting, sewing, culling patterns, writing, etc. 
They communicate. but only with motions. All are DOING 
WitHout SavING anything. Afler a moment spent thus, a 
young lady recites: 

You see the Fair ; (FAIRE) 
The Song you hear; (SANs) 
And here and there, 
Are all things dear ; (D1RE.) 
Now “Faire Sans Dire” 
You all have heard, 
And you shall hear 
This parting word 
To do without—saying, they says, 
Means, ACT UNOSTENTATIOUSLY. 


rind the music at Golden Robin,” published by 


I Wonder. 
{For six little girls.] 
BY JULIA M. THAYER. 


First.—A blue-bird up on a bough is swinging, 
Swinging, every day, 
And now I hear her merrily singing, 
I wonder what does she say? 


Sec.—She says, little girl, “ Tu-weet, tu-wee ; 
I’ve five pretty nestlings up in a tree, 
Five little birdies, without a feather, 
In one trim nest all huddled together, 
They’ll surely fall out if they don’t agree. 
Tu-weet, tu-wee, tu-weet, tu-wee !” 


Third.—And see, a squirrel is gaily whisking, 
Whisking along the way, 
Now he is nodding, and working, and frisking, 
I wonder what does he say? 


Sec.—He says, “ Little girl, be still as a mouse, 
And I'll tell you about a queer, little house, 
Cradle, and castle, and arbor, all three, 
By wind-fays rocked in the top of the tree, 
Where madam and I have set up for ourselves, 
As jolly and free as the little wood elves.” 


Fourth.—In a silver mist the rain is falling ; 
Upon the new-mown hay ; 
One little drop to another calling, 
_I wonder what does it say? 


Sec.—It says, “ Hurry on, hurry on, hurry on ; 
I scarcely was up, before I fell down; 
Away in the sky and then back again, so, 
And that’s the way I make things grow. 
Such a big, little drop! Stand out of my way! 
Hurry on, hurry on, hurry on, I say!” 


Fifth.—But now the wind is raising a pother, 
The clouds are scudding away, 
Like white-sailed ships they chase each other,— 
I wonder what do they say? 


Sec.—They say, “ Clear off! clear off! let’s go, 
The dear little children are moping so, 
They want to run and play in the meadow, 
Let us show them, behind our flying shadow, 
The merry old sun is shining, still ! 
Away, away, away with a will !” 


Sixth.—May we go out now? When play is over, 
And with it the long, bright day, 
And Mamma calls in each tired little rover, 
I wonder what wili she say? 


All.—She will say, “ My darlings, I hope youv’e been good, 
Now squirrel and birdie go home to the wood, 
And children fly home to your little nest, 
For you are the birdies that mother loves best. 
Sleep sweetly and soundly the long night through, 
For angels are watching o’er mamma and you.” 


The Temperance Sheep. 
AiR: “Kingdom Coming.” 


Say, young folks, will you hear my story ? 
It was truly told to me; 
The temperance scheme of John, the farmer, 
In the land of Genesee ; 
He told his boys, one fine Spring morning, 
If they all the pledge would keep, 
He’d give each one, to help him remember, 
Such a likely year-old sheep! 
Chorus.—The boys all said, “ Oh yes!” and John the farmer cried 
“Oh ho! I’ve temperance sheep a plenty, every one shall be 
supplied.” 


Now I must own that John, the farmer, 
Was a trifle apt to take 
A “wee bit drap,” from his decanter, 
Only for “the stomach’s sake.” 
But temperance pledge, a cure for folly, 
All the young, he said, should keep ; 
And so he felt,—Oh! “ uncommon jolly,” 
As he gave away his sheep! 
Chorus.—The boys all said, etc. 


Well pleased, I ween, was John, the farmer, 
Until Jack, a sly young elf, 

Said, “ Say, now, father, wouldn’t you better 
Take a year-old sheep yourself ?” 

Down fell the eyes of John, the farmer, 
And he kept them down until 

He signed the pledge that lay on the table, 
As he said, “ My boys, I will!” . 

Chorus.—The boys all cried, etc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Cambridge Entomological Club. 


CAMP OF THE C. E.CLus, July 2ist, 1875. 


Mr. Epiror :—Our proposed trip to Tuckerman’s Ravine was 
delayed only one day. The 19th dawned clear and bright. Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and Madison were sharply defined against the clear 
sky, and in front of the camp the lesser mountains stretched away 
clear to the horizon, showing all possible shades, from green to 
purple, and from purple to gray. We were up with the first 
streaks of light, packed our knapsacks heavily, for we intended to 
bivouac at the Hermit Lakes, at the foot of the ravine. These 
little lakes are very seldom visited by tourists, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding the path to them. Ten or fifteen years ago there 
was a distinct trail from the carriage-road to the lakes, and up 
through Tuckerman’s Ravine, following the course of the Ellis 
River, but it is almost completely obscured now; and our object 
was either to cipher out the old trail and mark it, so that it could 
not be missed, or else clear a new one which would be just as 
good. Just below the two-mile post on the carriage-road stand 
two or three “ blazed ” trees, which mark the beginning of the old 
trail, and for four miles it is marked in the same way; but as 
many of the blazes are obscured by the growth of the trees and 
the tall underbrush, and as some of the marked trees themselves 
have fallen amongst hundreds of other old trunks, we found at the 
outset that our task was to be both slow and difficult. _ Indeed, 
nearly two hours were wasted in searching around the clearing oc- 
cupied by an old log-shanty for the very begianing of the marks 
we were to follow. Having once got fairly under way, we pro- 
ceeded methodically, some one keeping the last blaze in view 
while the rest looked for the next. Having found it, we marked 
several trees between the two, thus making return easy and effect- 
ually preventing any possibility of getting lost. After fairly getting 
into the forest, our course, for about a mile, was among huge birches 
and hemlocks. Oxalis and clintonia covered the ground, and 
the soft moss among which they grew deadening the foot-falls of 
the party, gave a strange stillness to this part of our march, which 
was only broken by occasional shouts and halloos, or the sounds of 
the axe as a new section of trail was being marked. As we turned 
an abrupt spur of the mountain we came into a wind-fall, or con- 
fused mass of prostrate tree-trunks, where our course was ren- 
dered still more puzzling by the thick growth of spruces. We conld 
hear water flowing under-ground, but none appeared on the sur- 
face, a phenomena which is often observed on other parts of the 
mountain, The"trees became smaller, and at the head of a steep 
ascent we came upon a beautiful park-like space of level ground, 
carpeted with green moss, where the trees stood wide apart with- 
out any underbrush. A sudden descent to the north brought a 
total change of vegetation. The green moss was replaced by gray 
stunted spruces, and tangled clumps of Labrador-tea were scat- 
tered here and there among it, and the oxalis and clintonia disap- 
peared entirely. We found another change back again on the 
other side of a dry, rocky water-course, but we had made several 
steep ascents, and from this point onward the plants began to as- 
sume quite an alpine character, and the sterile, arctic-looking 
patches appeared on nearly every northern slope. 

We stopped for lunch in Huntington’s Ravine. A mountain 
brook dashes down a steep declivity upon some flat rocks, drops 
from them in one clear fall of a dozen feet into a stil], black pool, 
and goes shattering off from the other side in little white cascades 
till the green bushes hide it from view. The wood-thrush, chick- 
adee, and white-throated sparrow provided us with a variety of 
music, to which the merry water played a hilarious accompani- 
ment. Some violets and lowland-spring flowers were just starting 
into bloom in a patch of sheltered, boggy land. After a tough 
climb of forty or fifty feet through the vicious little stunted 
spruces, we came upon a more recent trail which leads to the Her- 
mit Lakes from the Conway road. The slope being soutlern, the 
trees were of moderate size, but as we were at least four thousand 
feet up in the world they were not large enough to puzzle us with 
any more heavy wind-falls. Whisky Jack, the Canada jay, asked 
us our business in a confidential way, and leered contemptuously 
at the futile stick or stone with which we had pelted him. Whis- 
ky Jack is always a favorite in the woods. He walks into camp 
with a complacent air, as if he were one of the party, and will 
carry off the hottest kind of a Johnny-cake te the top of a dead 
hemlock, and leave it to cool while he comes back for more. 

After about half an hour more of still steeper ascent we stepped 
out of the woods, and the largest of the lakes lay at our feet. To 
me itis the most beautiful bit of scenery among the mountains. 
On the left the south wall of Tuckerman’s Ravine rises with a 
sharp, ragged outline, its face deeply scarred with land-slides, and 
holding several little batches of snow in its more sheltered gorges. 
Strangely contrasting with it is the north valley, rising in great 
gray, rounded masses on the right, while the snow lays white, cold, 
and glittering in the head of the ravine. A snow-bird, having a 
nest near by, twittered anxiously as we unslung our knapsacks and 
Prepared supper, but after a careful scrutiny of a sketch-book went 
off to roost apparently satisfied that our intentions were peaceful. 

Next morning, after a hasty search in the lake for water-insects 
and larve, we struck upward again, still marking our path as be- 
fore. Our pace was neither climbing nor walking, but a confused 


sort of a scramble among loose rocks and thick stunted brushwood, 
occasionaly varied by tumbling into a concealed crevice, or cross- 
ing the brook on round, slippery stones. At last, breathless and 
perspiring, we reached an elevated ridge and looked around us. 
Right in front was the snow, with numerous trickling streams 
gliding from under it and uniting in one large brook, which some 
miles below, after more than doubling its volume, is called the 
Ellis River. Behind was the little wilderness we had just crossed, 
and the two little gems of lakes smiling in the sunshine against a 
back-ground of dark, green forest. Beside us rose the rugged, 
towering masses of bare, gray rock, forming the north wall, which 
we must climb to reach camp and supper. And such a climb as it 
was! Around, and over, and under those great bare boulders, 
only to find others overhanging them’ which must be surmounted 
in the same way, until little patches of Labrador-tea and other 
hardy bushes told us we were nearing the plateau. It was reached 
at last, and over its rough, sedgy slopes, which seemed level by 
contrast with the scenes of the morning, we tramped gaily along 
to the carriage-road near the six-mile post, and so down to camp 
and supper. Ah, that supper! 

As my eyelids grew heavy that night, I heard voices behind the 
tent talking about — O horrors! —a spelling-match! I snored 
soundly, and—escaped. 

In a few days we shall start for the valley, and make our way in 
a leisurely manner toward Gorham, and via Portland home. 

Yours truly, WALTER HOXIE. 


Letter from Texas. 


CHAPPELL HILL, Texas, August 25th, 1875. 


Your request for me to furnish an occasional article for your 
columns was duly received. The honor thus conferred upon me is 
properly appreciated. Will devote this first paper to general 
topics. 

You have in hand “a high and hard work.” You have accom- 
plished much—you will do much more. Allow me to felicitate you 
on the past, and to encourage you in view of the future. Words 
are cheap, it is true; but kind words are helpful. An old writer, 
of large experience and of unequaled wisdom, says, “ A word 
fitly spoken, how good it is! it is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 

To correct error, to develop true theories, to give needed infor- 
mation: this is honorable labor. To embolden the timid and to 
inspirit the weary; to confirm the ardent and to establish the wa- 
vering ; to dignify the teacher's life, and to elevate the standard 
by which the éeacher’s worth is to be admeasured; these are ob- 
jects worthy of the wisest heads and the purest hearts. To these 
things THE NEw-ENGLAND is devoted. For the doing of them 
you have the gifts and the wi//. Gird up your loins and bend to 
your tasks; bear patiently your burdens, and send forth your 
sheets, — living, breathing, speaking, — filled with counsel and 
cheer, and thousands will grow wiser and better, and bless you in- 
deed. Even in this far-off land your light is seen and your influ- 
ence is felt; and we wish you abundant success. Let our friendly 
interest and our deep fellowship be a comfort in your work ! 

The Congress of the Repudlic of Texas made liberal grants of 
money and land to the cause of education. Since admission into 
the Union, the policy of the Commonwealth has been to foster and 
maintain a system of public instruction. Within the last ten 
years there has been much legislation on the subject, and large 
sums of money have been expended in support of the free public 
schools. The school law is not perfect. But its chief defects are 
patent, and easy to remedy. Lame as it is, and with its cumber- 
some and frictional machinery, it could, with two helpers, work out 
a vast amount of good for the people : 

I. EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION.—The officers of the law should 
be practical educators, — experienced and successful schoolroom 
workers. The State Superintendent should not be a figure-head, 
nor a sinecurist. Brain and muscle, thought and action are re- 
quired. In such a State, and at such a time as this, the duties of 
the Superintendent are far more varied, delicate, and difficult than 
those of the governor, or the chief-justice. The office demands 
now a man with such capacity to organize, discipline, and control 
forces — material and moral—as would make him a Napoleon in 
war, or a Bismarck in peace. There are no powers too large, nor 
capabilities too expansive to find ample scope and employment in 
the work of inaugurating and successfully conducting the school 
system of our “Empire State.” Our Barnard is not yet in the field. 
The county superintendents and district trustees need the same 
qualifications, in a less degree. Proper officers can make the sys- 
tem strong. The law of itself is a dead statute-skeleton. The 
incumbents under it must breathe upon it, and bring to it flesh and 
blood, and render it a form of life and beauty and power. 

Il. PoruLar Favor.—Co-operation is the life-blood of an ed- 
ucational system. Success can come only through hearty en- 
dorsement by public sentiment and earnest sympathy in the public 
mind. Our people are not yet a unit in this interest. The leaders 
in society—the moulders of opinions,—have not mastered the 
situation and resolved upon making the system effective. The 
system, however, has aot been inoperative and fruitless. Some- 
thing has been done — much, indeed. Yet, in comparison with 
what might have been accomplished, the results are meagre. 

The school fund is large, — only six States in the Union have a 


larger one. It is so constituted that there is in it a self-increasing 
property, and it may, under good management, become the most 
munificent on the continent. We are hopeful, and anticipate such 
improvements in the law, such skillful competency in the officers, 
and such “an awakening” among the people, as shall bring us 
great prosperity in this regard. 

There is no State university. The lands and funds set apart 
for such use authorize the expectation that a noble one will be 
founded at an early day. There ate no Normal schools,—no rro- 
vision for the professional training of teachers. The subject has 
been discussed, to some extent. It commands general sanction. 
The next Legislature may arrange for the establishment of such 
institutions. The Agricultural and Mechanical College will be 
opened soon. The grounds, buildings, and outfit are elegant. 

With a State university and normal schools, with wise and en- 
thusiastic officers and a generous, loving, public heart, the school 
system of Texas will work wonderful results, and the “ Lone Star” 
will become one of the brightest in that splendid galaxy which 
commands the world’s admiration. 

The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman Churches 
have done a great deal in the way of denominational education. 
Each of these organizations has large sums of money invested in 
school property, and hundreds of children are under the tuition 
of well-prepared, self-sacrificing, and successful teachers. The 
reports sent to the commissioner of education, General Eaton, and 
published in his tabular statements, are only partial and very im- 
perfect. They give no correct idea of the schools or of the edu- 
cational interests of the State. Texas has done and is doing much, 
for sound learning. Al! of the good schools are not east of the 
Mississippi River, and there is nothing in Texas air or water or 
food to disqualify a teacher for doing his work wisely and well. 

Human nature, wherever found, bears a striking resemblance to 
itself ; if once known, it is thenceforth easily recognized. There 
is much of this human nature in the men and women, and in the 
girls and boys of Texas. It may be slightly intensified, but shows 
all of its distinguishing characteristics. Schools here are, there- 
fore, like schools elsewhere, and /eaching is the same foilsome labor 
that it is in all countries. There may be more independence of 
mind among the children—the result of surroundings. Dr. Olin 
maintained, that the physical features of a man’s place of resi- 
dence exerted much influence on his mental development. It is 
not strange, then, that the grand outlook furnished by these far- 
reaching prairies should cause an expansion of mind, and inspire 
activity, curiosity, boldness of thought, and wildness of imagina- 
tion. From a thousand Texas homes the view is beautiful, ro- 
mantic, sublime! The scenery is varied, lovely, and enchanting; 
and, with face ever-changing yet always attractive, it sweeps on 
and along until its distant periphery is where the green of earth 
fades into the blue of heaven. From their birth the children look 
upon this unbounded expanse, and grow up in perfect familiarity 
with ideas of broadness and largeness and freeness that are incom- 
prehensible by those whose vision has been confined within the 
narrow limits of hills, or streams, or city walls. Time would fail 
to speak of the many natural causes that make the children here 
quick and sharp, “ 4nowing” and interesting. To seize, discipline, 
and train these enlarged faculties, these strengthened powers, and 
these active and self-acting perceptions, is the responsible work of 
the teacher. For these reasons the children of Texas ought to be 
under the care and instruction of the best teachers to be found in 
the profession. 

Some account of school-room work; the manner in which every- 
day difficulties are met and overcome; the methods of study and 
of teaching ; the processes of mental drill; the plans for creating 
and continuing an interest in daily duties,—in respect of pupils, 
patrons, and teachers; and the obstacles in the way of success, 
may be of practical value to your readers, and will furnish matter 
for contributions to follow. The lessons of experience will be 


plainly stated. E. D. Pirrs, 
President of Chappell Hill Female College. 


What they Say of Us. 


The New-ENnGLAnD JouRNAL oF Epucation is the most satis/actor 
publication in the educational field. I have we desired to see a week 
issue that could reach our teachers while actively engaged in their work. 
There is one thing more I desire—and that is, to see the heading of this journal 
changed from “‘ New-England” to “ National.” Not that I have any prejudices 
against the present, for T am a “ New-Englander” by birth. But there are 
those, even in the “Old Key Stone,” that feel to exclaim, “Can there any- 
thing good come out of New England?” Then, again, the work the Journat 
has undertaken is national, not sectional. Let all barriers, then, be removed, and 
let this, our only weekly issue, find its way into every common school and literary 
institution in the land. May God hasten the time when State lines shall no 
longer be known in education, and when teachers, educators, periodicals, and 

shall be received and taken on their true merits. 
F A. Aven, Mansfield, Pa. 

We have received and examined the eight months numbers of THs New-Enc- 
LAND, and are highly pleased with them. We believe they fully meet the grow- 
ing demand of the time for a journal that will impart information of great value 
to the teacher and educator of the day. We most heartily recommend it to both 
teacher and the general reader as a most valuable accession to our list of weekly 
journals.—Fairfield (Mo.) Chronicle. 

We had not felt that we could afford to continue it, but it is sc valuable a peri- 
odical that we cannot easily es with it. bed ie wishes for the success 
of terprise, and kind regards to you personally, I am, etc. 

Francis, Librarian Atlan. Univ., Ga. 

I much pleased to know that you are encouraged in your work, for I cer- 
tainly 1 feel that you are on the right track. Our western teachers are profuse in 
their praise of he Journat.—Tueo. B. Comstock, Cleveland, O. 

The Journat is doin; good, and I wish it the most abundnat success. 

J CE Rosexs, Supt. of Pub. Schools, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Permit me to add that the New-Encianp is the best educational paper I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading.—Rev. Gro. W. Horton, Quakertown, N. J. 

You are publishing the best educational journal in the United States. 

C. W. Cuitps, Supt, Schools,Solano Co., Cal. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


PoRTLAND.—The regular monthly meeting of the school com- 
mittee took place Tuesday evening, September ist. All the mem- 
bers of the Board were present except Mr. Curtis. The meeting 
was of the most tedious length. At the opening of the session, 
Messrs. Patten and Chase of the High School were present to re- 
port on the cases of several pupils of that school whose standing 
in their studies did not warrant their advancement with their 
classes. Each case was considered on its merits, and a few seemed 
to have no merits at all. The expression of the members was rather 
in favor of giving the delinquents another chance. At any rate 
the aforesaid delinquents will do well to see Mr. Hunt; as it was 
voted to refer the whole matter of the promotion of those pupils 
to the superintendent and principal. 

The matter of re-examination of candidates for admission to 
the High School and the examination of new candidates was re- 
ferred to the superintendent. 

The matter of text-books was then taken up, and it was voted to 
introduce the following in the primary schools: Mason’s music 
charts and books ; “ Our World,” for oral instruction ; Hill’s Geom- 
etry for oral instruction, Dr. Hill presenting a copy to each teach- 
er; Leigh’s charts and reading book. It was agreed that Barthol- 
emew’s cards were already introduced, and that under the first in- 
troduction the revised edition can be used. It was also voted to 
introduce Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, 
instead of the works now in use in the high school. 

It was voted that the primary and grammar schools have two 
sessions daily, Saturday excepted, on which day there shall be 
no session. It was also voted that the pay roll of teachers be 
made up monthly. 


Kent’s Hitt SEMINARY.—The Kent’s Hill Seminary has es- 
tablished a full Normal department under charge of Prof. J. W. 
Rich, a graduate of the Wesleyan University, who will give his 


exclusive care to this department. R. B. Dunn, Esq., gave $10,000] " 


for this purpose, which is called the Dunn Normal Fund. The 
seminary course is to be developed so as to embrace theological 


studies for the purpose of preparing young men for the Methodist |" 


ministry. 
FARMINGTON.—The Western Normal School commenced the 
fal] term August 24th. The trustees of the Normal School at 
their meeting in July voted to make a proposition to the village 
school officers, to the effect that the same arrangement be made 
here as with the schools at Castine. The plan contemplates mak- 
ing the primary schools of the place a model or practice school for 
the benefit of the Normal School. This school commenced Au- 


gust 23d. 


TorpsHAM.—Prof. D. L. Smith, late principal of Litchfield Acad- 
emy, has charge of the Johnson Home School for Boys, located 
at Topsham, Me. This school has been in successful operation 
for nearly twenty years. The terms for tuition, board, washing, 
repairs of clothing, and lights, is $350 per annum. Mr. Smith has 
had twenty years’ experience as a teacher, the last ten in Litch- 
field Academy. 


Bowpoin CoLLece.—The Lewiston Yournal says that the stu- 
dents of the Ergineering class of Bowdoin College have com- 
pleted the survey of the Androscoggin railroad, and have made 
the plans and profiles. It presents several curious engineering 
features. All the work on engineering has been translated into 
German by A. Von Kavrn, director of the Royal Polytechnic 
School, Aix la Chappelle, who has published it in connection with 
the plates, for use in his institution. 

Subscriptions to the endowment fund of the college have been 
coming in rapidly since commencement, and Tuesday, August 31st, 
the amount of $100,000 had been subscribed. It is hoped the 
friends af the college will not relax their efforts to still further in- 
crease the amount. 

Prof. L. L. Paine, of Bangor, declines to accept the election as 
professor of Latin in Bowdoin College. It is to be offered to 
Professor C. H. Moore, and C. C. Springer, Esq., who has re- 
turned from a two years’ sojourn in Europe, where he has been 


_ Studying, is to be elected to the professorship of Modern Lan- 


guages, now occupied by Professor Moore. 


— A Curiosity.—A fishing smack, belonging to the firm of J. 
Loveitt & Co., drew in one of their nets off Richmond Island, 
a stock, lock, and portion of a barrel of a gun that had become— 
as far as the woodwork was concerned—petrified and solidly at- 
tached to a flat rock weighing some fifty pounds. The brass work 
of the stock and guard were covered with what had seemed like 
stone. It will be given to the Natural History Society. : 
Mr. E. Sampson, a graduate of Bates, has become principal of 
Ellsworth High School. . . . Calais is to have two new school- 
houses, costing $12,000. . . . Ashmun T. Salley, of the class 
of ’75, Bates College, has been appointed assistant principal of 
Lapham [Institute, at North Scituate,R. I. . . . During the 
past year 840 volumes were added to the library of Colby Univer- 
sity. The whole number is 10,740. . . . The fall term of 


Fryeburg Academy opens September 8th, under the charge of 


Augustine Simmons, A.M. . . Mr. E. H. Smiley, a member 
of the present graduating class of Colby, has been engaged to 
teach the Milbridge High School, ata salary of $1,000. . . . 
The fall term of Anson Academy commenced August 31st, under 
the instruction of A. M. Spear, A.B., class of ’75, Bates College, 
assisted by Mrs. Nellie F. Spear. . . . Rev. H. C. Leonard, 
who has been for several years professor of Belles Lettres at 
Westbrook Seminary, has resigned his position, and on Sunday, 
August 29th, preached his valedictory sermon. . . . James H. 
Baker, A.B., a graduate of Bates College, and late principal of 
Yarmouth High School, has been appointed to, and accepted the 
position of principal of the High School at Denver City, Col. 
< An attempt was made to set fire to a school-house in Brewer 
on Wednesday night, September 1st. Four men were discovered 
and driven off before they could accomplish their purpose. . . 
A school for French children is maintained on Lincoln street, 
Lewiston. The teacher does not speak English. We learn that 
there is quite a large number of children in attendance. . . 
Paris Hill Academy fall term commenced Tuesday, August 31st, 
under the instruction of C. A. Black, A.B. . . A fall term of 
the High School commenced at West Sumner, August 31st. W. 
H.H. Bryant, is the principal. . Miss Susan M. Hallowell, 
who received the honorary degree of Mistress of Arts at Water- 
ville the other day, is a Bangor lady, and occupies the chair of 
Natural History in Wellesley College, Mass., with a salary of 
$1,800. . . . Lewis M. Palmer, class of ’75, Bates College, 
has been engaged as principal of Hopkinton, (Mass.) Academy. 
+ «+ « The fall term of the Free High School will be at Farming- 
ton Falls, and be taught by Mr. A. G. Ladd, a recent graduate of 
Bowdoin College. Mr. James Nash, A.B., a graduate in 
the last class of Bates College, will teach the fall term of the 
Buckfield High School. The friends of the Skowhegan 
Library Association have succeeded in raising $300 for the pur- 
chase of new books; $250 will be expended for that purpose very 
soon, and the remainder reserved until some time next winter. 
Governor Coburn very generously contributed $150 of the above, 
thereby doubling the amount raised by individual subscriptions. 
Mr, F. K. Smythe, who has so acceptably filled the place of 
principal in the Bath High School, has been elected tutor in 
Mathematics and instructor in Gymnastics in Bowdoin College. . 
The Free High School at West Poland commenced on Mon- 
day, August joth, under the instruction of J. L. Goodwin, of Mi- 
not, assisted by Miss Anna M. Jordan, of Poland. There are six- 
ty-three scholars in attendance. . . . A teachers’ association 
was formed at Monson Academy, on Friday, the 13th inst.: Pres- 
ident, W. S. Knowlton; first vice-president, L. W. Stoddard; 
second vice-president, A. W. Davis; third vice-president, T. F. 
Hovey; secretary, Frank A. Hart; treasurer, Miss Lizzie B. Pat- 
ten. Next meeting at Guilford, Saturday, September 11th. . . . 
The free high schools in Phillips comenced Monday, September 
6th. The school at the village will be taught by Mr. H. W. Oakes, 
of ‘Bates College; the one in the Reed district, by Mr. John E. 
Randall, also of Bates College. . . . The fall term of Weld 
High School will commence Sept. 14th, and be taught by Mr. L. 
M. Nason of Kent’s Hill. A High School opened at 
Dixfield village, Monday, September 6th, under the instruction of 
Mr. E. O. Greenleaf, of Starks, a graduate of Westbrook Sem- 
inary. . . The Free High School at Livermore Corner 
opened September 6th, with a prospect of a full term. Although 
free high schools were voted down atthe March meeting, the right 
still prevails. The Livermore Corner district contributed over 
one hundred dollars towards the free high school. “ Where there 
is a will there is a way.” The new school-house in dis- 
trict No. 5, South Berwick, a fine two-story edifice, just completed, 
was dedicated on Saturday, the 4th inst., and the fall term has 
commenced. . . . Rev. Wilbur F. Berry, about 24 years old, 
a native of Camden, now pastor of the church at Readfield, is 
teaching the free high school near Dunn’s corner. His 36 pupils 
and Mr. Webber, the supervisor of schools, are much pleased with 
his force and manner of instruction. . . The fall term of the 
Waterville Classical Institute commenced Monday, August 3oth. 
. » « The Freshman class of Colby University numbers about 
40, the largest class for many years, and the largest class entering 
any college in the State this year. There is to be a free 
high school at Fayette Corner, commencing Monday, September 
13th. Miss Eva O. Parker, of Chester, is to teach. 


New Hampshire. 


ANNUAL InTEREST.—//. The Court Rule.—When the class can 
find the interest on any sum for any time without hesitancy, as ex- 
plained last week, the matter of indorsements may be taken up. 
Annual rests are made each year from the date of the note (or the 
date of its beginning to draw interest). The interest on the prin- 
cipal is called annual interest, and is due only at the annual rests. 


.| Interest on the annual interest may, for convenience, be called 


simple interest. The following is verbatim the : 

Court Rule.—(1). Simple interest is to be cast upon the annual 
interest when it becomes due at the end ef each year, but without 
rests on account of intermediate payments. (2). The payments of 
each year are to be applied first to the interest on the annual in- 
terest, then to the annual interest itself, and then to the principal ; 
and when payments are made before the end of any year, they 


should be applied at the end of the year with interest from the 


time they were made; though (3) if, where a partial payment is 
made on account of interest, there is due no interest except what 
is accruing during the same year, and the payment be less than 
the interest, the deduction at the end of the year of such payment 
should not be with interest added. (Zownsend vs. Riley, 46 N. H. 
Reports, 315.) 

A fundamental principle to be observed is that the simple inter- 
est must never be added to the annual interest, nor either to the 
principal. (Of course for mere convenience this may be done 
when the payment is sufficient to extinguish all the interest, though 
never otherwise.) Part (3) of the rule is where all books and 


-| most teachers fail. For class work we have the following 


Method of Operation.—Rule five columns as below, respectively 
for dates, principals, annual interests, simple interests, and amounts 


-|of payments. Find separateiy the annual and the simple interest 


due at the annual rest next following the first payment; find, 
also, the amounts of all the payments preceding this rest from 


-|their dates to the rest (except part [3] of the rule), and apply 


these amounts as direcjed in part (2). Proceed in the same way 
to the rest following the first payment after those already used, 
and so on. 

' The whole process is simple enough, and will be readily under- 
stood from the following example, given in this column July roth: 
“A note dated Nov. 6th, 1860, for $100.00 at six per cent., inter- 
est annually, has upon it the following endorsements: March 28, 
1866, $25.00; May 14, 1867, $20.00; Feb. 16, 1869, $30,00; June 
10, 1869, $7.00; October 6, 1869, $11.00; July 6, 1870, $11.00; 
July 21, 1871, $5.00; Sept. 27, 1871, $5.00. What is due Oct. 6, 
1871?” The annual rests occur Nov. 6. 


Dates. Principals. |Am. Int ests.|Simp. Int ts.\A mts Pay ts. 

+++ | $100 00 
1866: 116 .... _— $36 00 $ 

Pay’t 1866: 3-28 | — — = ad = = $25 90 
1866: 116 .... | 10000 15 49 
1867: 11-6 21 49 93 

Pay’t 1867: 5-14] — — 20 57 
1867: 116 .... | 100 00 1 85 
1869: 116 ....;, — — 13 85 58 

Pay’t 1869: 2-16| — — 31 30 

“  1869:610| — — — 7 17 

1869: 106); — — 11 06 
1869: 116 .... 64 90 
1870: 116 ....) — — 3 890 

186 . 57 57 
1871: 106 ....) — — 317 

Pay’t 1871: 7-21 | — — 5 06 

“ 1871: — — 5 o1 

$10 07 


1871: 10-6, due $50.67. Ans. 


That is, at the sixth annual rest there were due $36.00 of annual 
and $5.40 of simple interest. The amount of the payment at that 
rest, $25.91, left due the principal, $100.00 and $15.49 of annual 
interest. After the next payment, at the next rest there were left 
$100.00 of principal and $1.85 of annual interest. At the rest in 
1869 three payments are deducted, leaving due $64.90 of princi- 
pal, and so on through the operation. 

The foregoing does not illustrate part (3) of the rule, but the 
example given in “ Walton’s Practical Arithmetic,” p. 323, is good 
for that purpose ; there is a mistake of fifteen cents in the answer. 
With a little care good examples to illustrate all points of the 
rule may be found in any arithmetic. 

This is confessedly a troublesome subject for teachers. Even 
many lawyers prefer, though very erroneously, to compute by the 
so-called “ Merchant’s Rule,” so cumbersome do they find the di- 
rections of their own courts. The trouble is, the method is not 
taught in the schools ; when once understood the New-Hampshire 
rule is very little worse than the United States rule. It is in the 
hope of inducing teachers ¢o teach this subject that these articles 
have been written. If any one has shorter, better, or different 
modes, he will confer a favor by sending it to this Dept. 

Of a number of answers received to the above, only two are 
correct, those of Miss Nellie M. Emerson, Francestown, and Miss 
Maria A. Dodge, Bennington. 


New HamptTon.—We have at last found time to examine Pro- 
fessor Meservey’s “ Book-keeping” with some care, and find it to 
be a very excellent text-book, plain, common-sense, simple, yet 
comprehensive enough for all ordinary purposes. We should have 
been glad to see the double-entry portion a little more extended by 
the introduction of interest, and some other accounts that usually 
bother beginners. We had hoped that the old question-and-answer 
mode of presenting principles was totally obsolete. 


MERIDEN.—Kimball Union Academy opens the fall term with 
94 students. Others arestill to come. The old ones have returned 
largely, and brought others with them. Lebanon has done well. 
Sixteen of her sons and daughters are here in school. The new 
windows for the academy building are all fitted, and will be ready 
for permanent use by the last of this week. Some of the repairs 
have had to be postponed until next vacation, when they will 
be completed. 


— Professor Phelps, principal of the Minnesota Normal School, 
in his new work, “The Teacher’s Hand Book,” very freely ac- 


knowledges his indebtedness, in the preparation of certain chap- 
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ters, to our State superintendent of public instruction, J. W. Si- 
monds, and presents Mr. Simonds’ method of organizing and con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes as a model for others States to follow. 


Vermont. 


Tuts is about the time of the beginning of the autumn term of 
those schools which have sessions through the year, and it is pleas- 
ant to note that among the teachers there are comparatively few 
changes. Dana, of Rutland; Spaulding, of Barre; Bingham, of 
Brattleboro ; Shaw, of Manchester; and Cilley, of Brandon, are 
old soldiers and fixtures, and others of lesser time of service are 
maintaining well their positions. We are sorry to lose such ear- 
nest, competent teachers as Halsey, of the Burlington High 
School, and Savage, of Northfield, but yet glad to know that Bart- 
ley, from Concord, N. H., and Blair, from Tennessee, will fill well 
their respective places. The academies and high schools are also 
well filled with students, and with Superintendent Conant’s vigor- 
ous Institute work and efficient general supervision, we may ex- 
pect a prosperous era in educational affairs. 


MONTPELIER.— Vermont Methodist Seminary.—The Fall term of 
this flourishing institution began Tuesday, August 25th. Some 
changes have been made in the board of instruction, and we give 
the following as instructors for the ensuing year: Rev. L. White, 
principal, English Language and Metaphysics; George G. Bush, 
A.M.; David Dorchester, Jr., A.B., Latin and Greek; Mary B. 
Stanton, preceptress, Mathematics and Botany; William F. 
Rocheleau, Natural Science, Book-keeping, and Gymnastics ; 
Cleora E. Dorchester, French and Latin; Jennie S. Farwell, Art 
department; Annie H. Noble, Music; Adele C. Stiles, Penman- 
ship; Lizzie M. Bradley, Telegraphy. 


St. JOHNSBURY. — The academy opened last week with two 
hundred students. The instructors remain as last year, except that 
S. H. Brackett, A.M., for seven years in charge of the Keene (N. 
H.) High School, fills the chair of Natural Science, in place of 
Edgar L. Morse, A.B., who next year teaches in Virginia. The 
students are projecting an occasional issue of a literary sheet. . . 
Among the teachers of the public schools are two new comers, 
Miss Lilla Connell, a recent graduate of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School, and Miss Lura M. Gilfillan, of the last class of 
St. Johnsbury Academy. 


NORTHFIELD. — The board of instruction for Northfield graded 
school, as arranged for the school year beginning August 3oth, is as 
follows : Principal, Arthur W. Blair, A.M.; preceptress, Miss 
Anna E. Babcock; No. 3, Miss Minnie Gregg; assistant, Miss 
Sarah M. Thompson; No. 2, Miss Ella M. Dutton; No.1, Miss 
Carrie M. Smith; Music, Miss Emma S. Crane. Mr. Blair is a 
g:aduate of Dartmouth, and for the last two years has been teach 
ing at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


— The Fall term of the Randolph Normal School, which began 
last week, is very fully attended, there being at the close of the first 
week 155 students, which number will no doubt be largely increased. 
The school building has been enlarged, and the increase of the en- 
dowment goes steadily on. . . Mr. W. A. Tenney, of Morris- 
ville, has been engaged as principal of the Stowe Graded School for 
the Fall term, commencing Monday, Sept. 6. He has been princi- 
pal of the graded school at Winooski for two years past. . . . 
The Richford Academy and graded school opened with 146 schol- 
ars. . The Vermont Normal Schools have, during the past 
school year, graduated 75 pupils from the first course and 24 from 
the second course. . . . The Fall term of the Barre Academy 
opened with 135 students. Goddard Seminary is not yet re- 
ported. . . . It was expected that the Windsor schools would 
re-open this week, but it is rumored that Mr. Marsh O. Perkins, 
who has been the efficient principal of the High school for the 
past four years, is “a little under the weather ” at his father’s res- 
idence in Rutland. Hopes are entertained, however, that he will 
recover sufficiently to resume his work of teaching on time. . . .- 
The State convention of Universalists at St. Johnsbury resolved 
against a division of the school-funds among various religious de- 
nominations. . The trustees of Middlebury College have 
purchased, for $10,000, the fine residence of Dr. H. D. Kitchell, 
for a home for President Hulbert, who will occupy it in a few 
weeks. . . . Dr. Sheldon Smith, of Bridport, has recently 
given $5,000 to aid in building the Vermont Baptist Academy, at 
Saxton’s River. . . . Rev. Josiah Swett, D.D., of Fairfax, 
has been elected president of Norwich University, at North- 
field. . Rev. F. W. Olmsted has become principal of Le- 
land and Gray Seminary, at Townsend. . . . Rev. G. A. Bar- 
rett, of Port Henry, N. Y., has been elected principal of Castleton 
Seminary, in place of Edward J. Hyde, resigned. . . . Cap 
tain S. H. Kelley, principal of the Rutland Military School, 
camped out with fifty of his pupils on Lake Dunmore during the 

Month of August. . . . The attention of the Vermont scien- 
tists has been called to a natural opening in the side of a hill, a 
short distance below the village of Bristol, from which a current 
of cold air constantly issues with much force. The temperature 
of the air is the same as that of the “ big cold spring ” which runs 
through the hill, and there is supposed to be a big hole in there 


Massachusetts. 


— F. B. Gamwell, A.M. (Brown University, 1860), recently princi- 
pal of the Oakland Academy, in California, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Weymouth, Mass. Mr. G. was for- 
merly principal of the High School in Weymouth, and his return 
to that town to take charge of the schools is evidence of his popu- 
larity as a man and his ability as a scholar and school manager. 
He receives a salary of $1,500, and succeeds Mr. Lewis, who has 
accepted the post of school superintendent at South Adams. 

— The Fall term of Powers Institute, at Bernardston, Mass., 
began Aug. 25th, under very favorable auspices. There are 125 
pupils in attendance. This school was in a low condition when 
Prof. A. J. Sanborn took charge of it three years ago. Now he 
has brought it up to the rank of a first-class school. 

— Charles Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., has made a cash do- 
nation of $1,000 toward the endowment of the Woolsey professor- 
ship of Physical Science in the Central Turkey College. — Boston 
Congregationalist. 

— Nellie M. Sawyer, of Millbury, has been chosen principal of 
Southampton High School. 

— At the examination of the pupils for admittance into one of 
the departments of the Northampton High School, last week, the 
question was put to one of the young lady candidates, “ Who were 
the first four presidents of the United States?” “ Columbus, 
Roger Williams, Ferdinand de Soto, and Washington,” was the 
reply. 

— Dr. Charles W. Green, recently office editor of Johnson’s 
Universal Encyclopedia, who has been spending a part of his va- 
cation in Northampton, has accepted the professorship and charge 
of Pierce Academy, Middleboro, Mass. 

— The Fall term of the seminary at Easthampton commenced 
Wednesday. The teachers are the same as last term, with the 
exception of Professor Monroe, whose place is filled by Mr. East- 
man. This school continues to be one of the first preparatory 
schools in Massachusetts. 

— Prof. E. Tuckerman, of Amherst, and C. C. Frost, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., “the veteran cryptogamist of the Connecticut valley,” have 
just got out a catalogue of plants growing without cultivation within 
30 miles of Amherst College. The work was begun in 1858 by 
Professor Tuckerman, and the main portions were completed 
some time since ; the recent additions are valuable, and the cata- 
logue is by far the most complete ever made of this region, and, 
probably, of any section of equal size in the country. 

— The State Agricultural College, at Amherst, re-opens with an 
entering class of about 30, and one young woman, a graduate of 
the State Normal School, at Salem, who will take a special course 
in Botany, History, German, etc. 

— Forty-one applicants were admitted at the Normal school in 
Westfield, on Thursday. Thirty-six of these were ladies. Several 
more will be admitted next week. 

— The Hyde Park school committee held an examination re- 
cently, for the vacant teacher’s position in the High school. 
There were thiriy-six applicants. 


Connecticut. 


A TEACHER’s INSTITUTE is to be held at Colchester, Sept. 16th, 
17th, and 18th, beginning Thursday, the 16th, at 2 o’clock 
p. m. Among those who are to assist are Hon. E. A. Ap- 
gar, Superintendent of Public Instruction for New Jersey, and 
Prof. W. H. Niles, of Cambridge, Mass. Both of these gentle- 
men have won high praise by their lectures at previous Institutes. 
An Institute will be held at Meriden, ere long, the time to be an- 
nounced hereafter. 


MILForRD. — This ancient town, whose beauty of situation has 
been remarked by thousands of people who have passed through 
it upon the New York and New Haven railroad, has for several 
years provided less liberally for its public schools than most of the 
towns of the State. But a change for the better is now begun. 
A few months since this town voted to consolidate its districts, and 
to establish a graded school. The work of preparation for such a 
school was begun at once, and the building will soon be ready for 
occupation. There are between 400 and 500 children living within 
accessible distance of the new graded school buildings, so that 
success should not be difficult so far as numbers are concerned. 


success. The committee will, of course, endeavor to engage the 
best qualified man obtainable for principal of the school. A pros- 
perous school of this kind will attract desirable residents from 
other towns and cities less favorably situated. The people in 
these shore towns are not always aware of the advantages they 
can offer to those seeking homes easily accessible from the city of 
New York. There is no reason why this town should not gain its 
full share of this class of inhabitants. 


PLANTSVILLE.—The graded school in this thriving village, Mr. 
C. L. Ames, principal, has a record for the past term ending July 
gth, which is worthy of special mention and of imitation. Of 196 
pupils registered, 144 were not tardy, and 29 of these were not ab- 
sent during the term. The new schoolhouse and grounds, after a 
year’s use, with an average attendance of 175 pupils, are in an al- 


into which a constant current of warm air flows from the surface. 


most perfect condition, showing how carefully they have been used 


A good beginning will speedily insure perfect and unquestionable | 
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by both teachers and scholars. The co-operation of parents has 
also been secured to an unusual degree, as the record of attend- 
ance proves. The efficient teachers who have accomplished so 
good a work have been wisely retained for the coming year. 
Written examinations of pupils are to be held in this school 
hereafter. 


ACADEMIES. — Mr. F, H. Giddings, of Housatonic, Mass., has 
been engaged to take charge of Goshen Academy for the current 
year. - The new principal of Durham Academy is Mr. 
Philo Mosher. Mr. Tracy, the former principal, has begun the 
Fall term of the Bacon Academy, Colchester. 


A VETERAN TEACHER Gong. — Mr. Edward Hall, whose life 
had been devoted mainly to teaching, died at his residence in EI- 
lington, Aug. 19th, aged 66 years. His first experience as a 
teacher was in a school established by his father, the late Hon. 
John Hall, who filled a prominent position in the educational af- 
fairs of the State 40 years since. In 1844 the younger Mr. Hall 
established, in Ellington, “ The Family School,” to which he de- 
voted his time and energy for nearly 30 years, till obliged by ill- 
health to discontinue it. During this period, a large number of 
boys passed under his care and instruction. He endeavored not 
only to give them a thorough education in ordinary studies, but to 
train them in habits of systematic, faithful industry, and especially 
to lead them into the paths of Christian faith and practice. 
Many of them will never cease to cherish grateful recollections of 
what he did to establish and confirm in them a pure and noble 
character. The death of such a man is a loss to the community. 
All teachers may well imitate his unselfish endeavors to do good. 


NEw Lonpon County. — All of our school-bells commenced 
ringing last Monday. Schools are usually full, but there is a fall- 
ing off in the senior departments. In the villages the teachers of 
last year continue their work, but in neighboring towns some 
changes have been made. Mr. Amos Cheeseborough takes the 
place in Stonington formerly filled by Mr. Silas Wheeler; Mr. 
Sheffield goes from Noank to Westerly ; Mr. Quincy McGuire en- 
gages to teach West Noank for one year; Mr. John D. Taylor, of 
West Mystic, has a very full school, and is meeting with great 
success. The Mystic Valley Institute opens with full numbers. 
This school furnishes an opportunity for a more thorough course 
of instruction than our people ever enjoyed before. The students 
rank with our first teachers. Stonington has voted to build a new 
schoolhouse. When Stonington builds a house we shall see one 
that is worthy of her wealth and enterprise. 


— Thirty more students from the province of Shanghai will ar- 
rive in the country, this week, to be assigned by Yung Wing, of 
Hartford, to various educational institutions in the vicinity. 


Colleges. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The first term of the college year, 1875-6, opened Thursday, 
Sept. 2d, with a large attendance in all the departments. It is 
said there has never been so many students at one time before 
since the college was founded as at present. The Freshman class 
numbers about go, and the Fourth class, C. S. D., about 30. Im- 
provements have progressed during vacation. Reed and Dart- 
mouth Halls have undergone various repairs, while the gymna- 
sium is still under the process. The Agricultural College barn is 
nearly completed, and looks quite imposing. The Medical de- 
partment, which has been in session about four weeks, has 80 stu. 
dents, the largest number for 30 years. Drs. Crosby, Dunster, and 
Hubbard are the present lecturers. Among the students of the 
department are Kimball and Maxwell, ’73; White, Quimby, and 
Putnam, ’74; Hatch,’75, and Macgregor,’75, Agricultural. . . . 
Prof. Mark Bailey, instructor in Elocution, has arrived in 
town. . . Tenney, ’75, is professor of Greek at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden. . . . Noyes, '75, is teaching at 
Lyndenville, Vt. . . . Richardson, ’74, continues as assistant 
principal of Barre Academy, Barre. . . . Stimson, ’77, opens 
a select school at Alburgh Springs Academy, Vt., September 
. Ryder, ’76, is teaching at Dublin, N. H. . . . 
Hazen, ’75, C. S. D., is in the Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering. 


— Vale College is 175 years old, and during that time has had 
ten presidents. Dr. Woolsey occupied the president’s chair for a 
quarter of a century. 

— Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, formerly of Knox College, Illinois, and 
now of North Adams, has been elected provisional professor of 
Rhetoric in Williams College. Prof. E. A. Griffin will give in- 
struction in English Literature the coming year, and Mr. Henry 
W. Smith will have charge of the exercises in Elocution the third 
term. 

— President Robbins, of Colby University, Me., has so far re- 
covered from his recent illness as to hope to resume his duties the 
coming term. 

— The presidency of Kentucky Wesleyan University has been 
given to the Rev. Dr. T. J. Dodd. 

— Prof. E. P Smith, lately professor of Modern Languages at 
Worcester Free Institute, has been offered the chair of Latin and 


Modern Languages at Oberlin. - 
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New Publications. 


GortTHE’s HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. SCHIL- 
LER’s PICCOLOMINI. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, commentary, etc., by James Morgan Hart. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The above form the first and second volume of 

a series entitled “German Classics for American 
Students,” which have just been issued by the em- 
inent publishers referred to, in a style that leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of clear type, 
handsome paper, and chaste and appropriate bind- 
ing ; while the name of the editor, Professor Hart, 
and his thorough knowledge of, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Germany, her literature and her 
universities, are an ample guarantee as to the text- 
ual accuracy and finished execution of the work in 
question. Each volume contains an introduction, 
where the circumstances and influence under 
which the work was originally conceived and com- 
posed are stated in an interesting manner, with 
reference to certain habits and customs of German 
life, for the purpose of aiding the study of those 
not personally familiar therewith ; and, in addi- 
tion, a “ commentary,” explaining difficulties of 
grammatical structure and of idiomatic words and 
phrases, with allusions to the historic events and 
personages of the epoch, as well as to provincial 
peculiarities of manners and opinions. The first 
volume has also a short glossary for words requir- 
ing special attention, while in the second are found 
a map of Germany at the commencement of the 
thirty years’ war, and an index of persons and 
places, all of great value to the thorough and dili- 
gent reader of these masterpieces of German liter- 
ature. These elegant volumes are shortly to be 
followed by other works of Goethe, Schiller, Less- 
ing, Herder, Wieland, etc., where choicest speci- 
mens of Teutonic lore are to be offered to the stu- 
dent in the same attractive form, and will no doubt 
be greatly prized by all who are capable of appre- 
ciating literary performances of such a high and 
praiseworthy character. 

We cannot do better, in closing this notice, than 
to quote the following remarks of Professor Hart. 
which we most heartily endorse: “ I venture to 
express an earnest wish: it is that the time may 
speedily arrive when the study of German, and 
also of French, shall be raised to a higher plane. 
May the acquisition of the two great languages of 
Continental Europe be regarded as of intrinsic 
value, not as a mere appendage to Latin and 


Greek, or as the price to be paid for the ability 
to read text-books of chemistry and physiology. 
Especially may the study of Continental History, 
this Pariah of our college curriculum, be regarded 
as at least equal in dignity and value to the study 
of the institutions of Greece and Rome.” 


Norse MYTHOLOGY ; OR, THE RELIGION OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS. Containing all the Myths of 
Eddas systematized and interpreted, with an in- 
troduction, vocabulary, and index. By R. B. 
Anderson, A.M., Professor of the Scandinavian 
Languages in the University of Wisconsin. 
Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. ;—London : Trub- 
ner & Co. ; 1875. 8vo cloth, $2.50. 

Prof. Anderson is a native of Iceland, and with 
all the love and enthusiasm he bears to his father- 
land, he writes of its system of mythology, for 
which he claims that it should hold in the mind of 
the English scholar a preference over that of 
Greece and Rome. The author is probably cor- 
rect in his claim that this is the first complete and 
systematic presentation of the Norse mythology in 
the English language, and as such will interest 
American scholars. His authorities for placing 
the Norse above other heathen systems are no 
other than Prof. Longfellow and Mr. Carlyle, to 
the first of whom he dedicates this volume, The 
author presents the Norse ideas of the creation 
and preservation of the world, the life and exploits 
of Odin, Hermod, Tyr, Balder and Nanna, Thor, 
his wife Sif and his son Uller, the Vans, the devel- 
opment of evil, Loke and his offspring of Ragnorok 
and Regeneration. The book is written in a style 
quite charming, and, despite the author’s occa- 
sional wanderings from his subject and his rhetor- 
ical flourishes, the work will be welcomed as the 
most faithful description of our ancestral deities 
yet written. We have no doubt but that it will 


awaken an interest in the subject about which so 
little has been known among English-reading 


Course No. II.: A Shorter Pr Course 
of Latin Prose, consisting of Four Books of 
Czsar’s Gallic War and Eight Orations of 
Cicero, with a full vocabulary. By R. F. Ren- 
nell, of Phillips Exeter Academy. Edited by J. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Creenough, 
Boston: Ginn Brothers ; 1875. 


This edition follows, with slight changes of or- 
thography, the text of Nipperdey, the most impor- 
tant various readings being given in the notes. 
The student is thus brought into contact with a 
standard text, which is of great advantage in thus 
bringing him into contact with the pure wells of 
Latin undefiled. Mommsen, Long, Merivale, and 
** The History of Julius Caesar ” by Napolen III., 
have added their illustrations to the narration. In 
the vocabulary, the derivation of all except prim- 
itive words and those of disputed origin has been 
given. The “stem” and “ ending ” are separated 


by a hyphen, and the force of the latter generally 
iven. White’s Latin- English Dictionary has 
strictly followed. The typography is attrac- 

tive. 


HARVARD Nuts.—Some people are beginning 
to think that the standard of admissivn will be 
placed ere long so far above ordinary reach by the 
managers of Harvard College, that a man will have 
to be fitted for a professorship ere he is qualified 
to enter asa freshman. Mr. J. H. Choate, in his 
speech at the Commencement dinner, gave some 
choice specimens of questions in philosophy, Here 
is a specimen brick : 

“ Explain briefly the theory of atomistic dynam- 
ism, and how it reduces Matter to mere,Will and 
Presentation. Of what only do the senses and 
the physical sciences take cognizance as _constitu- 
ting the primitive element of Matter? What 
must ideally or in thought precede every motion 
or physical force ?” 

We don’t wonder that Judge Hoar, when chal- 
lenged to answer, replied, “‘ Not prepared.” 

Here are a few others which we present to the 
examiners, which they are welcome to without 
charge, and which will be fully as intelligible to 
ordinary readers as the one above quoted : 
ProposiTIon 1. Give the concrete distinctive 
attributes with modifying qualicatives measured in 
the periphery of rotary forces at a point at right 
angles with their radii. 

ROPOSITION 2. Is the conjunctive syllogism 
or the sysarcosis of a gelatinous fungi caused by 
extravasation of synorial fluid, the effect of thlip- 
sis, as observed in diagnosis of ligneous particles ? 
PROPOSITION 3. If the supervacaneousness of 
zincographical romanzovite in trilocular prosen- 
neahedral localities is a desideratum, why should 
folliculated nolimetangere recapacitate diaphanous 
polyommatous septrifagal action not coincide with 
infralapsarianism ?—Com. Bulietin, 


New ARITHMETIC.—Geometrical Progression 
—Acting on the Square. An Imaginary Quantity 
—A lady's age. A Hypothenuse (a high-potty- 
news)— Zhe Advertiser. An Inclined Plane— 7he 
Grecian Bend. Exceptions from the General 
Rule — Bachelors! Extraction of Cube Root— 


Taking out a back tooth! A Vulgar Fraction—A 
skull cracked in a barroom! The Art of Book- 
keeping— Don't lend them! A line, according to 
Euclid, is ength without breadth, but occasionally 
a /ine in burlesque is 4road without being dong. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Popular Views of a Turkish Bath—In 
the first place, you are put in a moderately hot 
oven and parboiled to death. In the second 
place, you are put in a hotter one, and roasted to 
death. In the third place, you are laid on a slab 
of marble, and rubbed, slapped, kneaded, and 
pounded to death. In the fourth place, you are 
scalded to death with a hot douche, and then 
frozen to death with a cold one. Lastly, you are 
rubbed to death with coarse towels. If you have 


as many lives as a cat, you come out a clean man, 
and feel better than you did. This idea of a 
Turkish bath would be slightly modified if you 
tried the luxury of one at Dr. Browning’s, on 
Beacon street. Instead of being something to be 
dreaded, it will be found pleasant from beginning 
toend. To the person of sedentary habits it is 
one of the best promoters of health in the world. 
Try it, and judge for yourself. 


Messrs. Ginn Brothers, Publishers, have 
recently removed from No. 3 Beacon street to No. 
11 Tremont place, which is a court running out of 
Beacon street, nearly opposite their old place of 
business. Perhaps none who have entered the 
school and college text-book business have been 
more successful than they. This has been owing 
primarily to the fine list of books which they have 
issued, many of them being adopted as soon as 
published, in some of the first institutions of the 
country. The increasing business of the firm de- 


manded increased facilities for conducting it, 


Their new quarters are very pleasantly situated, 
away from the dust and noise of the paved and 
busy street, in this quiet court, looking out upon 
the old grave-yard and Park church, with plenty 
of sunlight and air, The arrangements and fitting 
up of their rooms is all that could be desired for 
pleasing effect and for the convenience of storing 
and shipping their publications. Their orders, 
this fall, are beyond those of any previous year, 
showing that, in spite of the dull times, their books 
are in good demand. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


TAINTOR'S GUIDES 


Travelers’ and Street Directories, and large Colored Map of 
New York and Brooklyn. 
SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED: The Visitors’ Guide for 


and 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE: New York to Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake Lake Champlain, Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and Montr 
NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 
NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
port, with the tour of Narragansett Bay. 
LONG ISLAND: Via Long I and S. Side R Rs. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
vana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 


Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New and River routes. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Sarat and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New York to N: tt Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and i 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. 1 vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 29 


For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 
Cards you ever saw. In order 


that you may see what t are, 
with your name neatly printed 
on them, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
and a three-cent stamp. You 
will have samples of Glass, Mar- 
ble, Snowflake, Damask, Repp, 
Tinted, and White Bristol. e 
stock shall be first-class. I have 
the most particular and expert 
printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no inex- 
perienced boys to turn off cheap, -class work. I pur- 
chase my cards direct from the imgertors, and by the three 
hundred thousand. Being carefully printed from nickel- 
silver-plated type, the impression is the finest that can be 
made, and dees not show through on the back of the card. 
I reject quantities of stock that other printers would use ; 
and throw away bushels of printed cards that many printers 
would say are good enough. No blurred or imperfect work 
leaves my establishment I have many agents who say my 
cards are the best and cheapest they ever saw. I have 66 
styles of type that I use for Visiting Cards alone; and more 
than 50 kinds of cards. Some say they know about fifty 
places to get and that they peed my cards and prices 
to all others. PRINTERS in all parts of the country are 
sending me orders, for they say I can furnish them on better 
terms than they can afford to give tho same class of work. 
Every week my cards are growing in favor and popeeety: 
More than pi “ Never was so well satisfied before,’”’ 
are almost unanimous expressions. by them, and you will 
say the same. Write plainly and give full address. Mone 
refunded, if the cards don’t suit. Remember, the cards will 


be sent by return mail. 
W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., BOSTON, Mass. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pusiic anp 
Private ScHoo ts, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. ° 

Bound mm stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 


post-paid, so cents. 
BOSTWICK & CO., Publi 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CENTS. 


35 


26 m 


The Voice of Masonry 


FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Is an eighty page, 8vo Monthly Magazine. Price, $3.00 per 
year with premium, in advance. Has able contributors, and 
is one of the best of its class of publications. Specimen 


copies, 25 cents. ’ 
Address 


J. W. BROWN, Publisher, 


i 196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
THEO. CURRAN, 


8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. CITY. 35c¢ 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good wor ship. 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 

from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. j 

Every article will be warranted to be as re nted in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Browninc of London, and Rupotpxn Kaenic of Paris, 


manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 
Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, i? Tremont Street ; — Hours 
10:00 and 12:00 A, M. 


¥ FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Arthur Forbriger, 
blic Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
No. 5 to 7 
For Gram. High Schools. 


between 
23 


Prepared b 
Supt. of Drawing in the 
Ne. 1tod 

For Primary 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 


25  STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For address, at New Britain, 

27 L. N, CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ond wil! commence February, 1875. 
¥"~ course of study two 
Speci and Advanced Course has been established for 
ial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or info i 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Or T. B. Strocxwe t, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 


excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative ; 


its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 


the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 


ored chronological charts, applying the objective method 


to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 


showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. j 
Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 


of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and 


half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


school-officers on receipt of 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


34m 


1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRICE: 
| No. 1 Tablets, 15 cents each. 
Nos. 2, 3, and ee 
Nos. 5, 6, and 3° 
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THE WESTERN 
SHournal of Education 


IS THE UNION OF 


The Chicago Teacher 


AND 


The Minnesota Teacher. 


Is devoted to the general promotion of the interests of 
Education. Has no special educational hobbies to ride, but 
continually favors educational progress. To this end it is 
open to a proper presentation of any question that has an 
educational bearing. It has an ideal concerning all educa- 
tional interests, and works for its realization by every grade 
of school in the land. It respectfully and earnestly solicits 
the advice and support of teachers and school-officers every- 
where, and of all others who are interested in the success of 
public education. 

W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Prors. U. T. CURRAN anp H. H. BELFIELD, 
Published Monthly, at $1.50 a year, inva- 
riably in advance. 

CLUB RATES.—Three copies, each $1.35. Six copies, 
each $1.25. Ten copies, each $1.20. Single copies, 15 cts. 


Rewlnnees may be made by draft or Post-office order. 
35 


Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


A BOOK THAT NO TEACHER CAN AF. 
FORD NOT TO HAVE. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 
Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 
work in teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it: 

‘Who would suppose there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 
inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, by the 
way, of the * Peter which = 

petty operations of ordinary business what 
plish for the obstruse problems of Science. No ine cuaer 
can afford to remain ignorant of it.” 

Note these features: 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in 


t contains an account of the famous Raylé Reckoners 
of this and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 


3. It gives the Contractions by skilled Accountants of 
every profession, many of them never before publi 
4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever 


pu 
5. It explains the technical rules of Measurement adopted 


te mechanics of every class. 
6. It teems with Problems, practical, —— and amus- 
ing, thus becoming a desirable com t Examination. 


7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully Fonte 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can 
be instantly — ye S or New Style, to any month 
in any year from 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. 
Address FRANK CHATFIELD, 
35 New Haven, Conn. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast seding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these = over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that a | stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


RACH. 


and muslin. 


wig pies of of the shove Rete Tablets (for school use) 
mil be forwarded (postage paid) on receipt 


Vor LIBERAL discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
OF EDUCATION from 


One Dollar Aug. 21st to Jan. 1st, 1876. 
0 
send it to a friend 


secure THE NEW- 
ENGLAND OURNAL 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Military, Sporting, Hunting, and Target Breech-loading Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, all of uniform 


breech mechanism. Pronounced by the highest military authorities, renowned 

marksmen to be the easiest of manipulation, simplest in construction, mest accurate at all ran es. 

the World, having beaten —— from all nations at “‘ Wimbledon,” “‘ Dollymount,” a 
ouble and Single Barreled Shot 


turers also of Breech-loading 
Likewise Revolvers, Pistols, and 
six shots. New model Army Revolver, just out; the 

Armory at ILION, N. Y. 


sportsmen, noted hunters, and champion 
The Gan of 


ns, superior to all foreign makes and at much less 


price. 
ingers; Army, Navy, Police, House, and wer sizes ;—one, two, four, five, and 
best extant. Ammunition, &c., & 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: an - 3 Broadway, N. Y. (Box 3994). 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenti 
this to the public. 7 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 

and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which ma accumulate 
in one can be 


and aay 


ew combined A 
ATE, with Zever 
Patented Fune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any ferson, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
y) sh-pit withad justable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on a ——7 
0. W. WHITE & 
grt Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOST 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVING. 


ECONO om 


jgNIENT, 


AMERICAN | SHELVING CO. 
57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.NLY. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott’ s, descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
Presses and outfits from u 


‘rape Mark, 


did new Catalogue © — 


Printing Office complete for $5 


Te of 
Renal 


Samples sent by Mail. 23 


Misfit Carpets! 


Second-hand and Misfi Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Oil Cloths, Matt Mattings, &c, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought- Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter's use 
roved them to 
unequaled b 
y Furrace sol 
fer POWER 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
os ing others. Sold 
y Dealers gen- 
erally. 
> RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & 00. 


Manufacturers, 
234 Water 3t., N.Y. 


Ww. G. SHATTUCK, 


Manufacturer ot 


School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, | ti. 


73 FULTON ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


Edges. 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT, 
SHADE, anp ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, &e. 
» grown on the spot, "suited 


at this Nursery 
to this 


Twenty-eight years of ience in this 
line enables us to advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, will 
enable visitors to see how to treat trees. 


in e varie t is proper to 
Evergreens September. 

APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 


Extra 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


Trish Funiper. 
34 


Maynard Writing Inks, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, aid of r 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
ted.” Sami sent by mail on the 


just w ples sen 
cents, by JOHN SE ROG 


Gloucester, Mass. 


receipt | lars, 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, | Black, Fine and 
Smooth, ' =~ Easy to Erase, 


ns Black. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
Sy be it, 

t is easily applied with ordi nt brush, and persons 
with common skill can make ppt ony he blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be a from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate 
191 Fulton 8t, Cor, Church. 


THE CELEBRATED 
Light—Duraue, 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pene 
and extensively U 
for the last Six Years by 41 


Boards of Education 


many Cities, Towns, 8¢ 
Leading Book Stores and 
keep them ‘ 


“191 Fulton St., cor, Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to “| BINDERS two 
es of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name 
ae $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Post 

25 cents, which should be remitted with the or — 
NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a" 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1431. 
Superior Belis of and fang’ 
mounted with the best 

ings, tor Churches, 


Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 


“ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Furniture 


or 
Most Approved 
Pattern. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Settees, dc 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 

Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
28h 26 GROVE ST., N. Y- 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
EL 'T 
PRESS. 


Ten s' 

BEN 

Send stamp for Catalogue.) 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Is one of the largest and most successful Ret geet era Institu- 

tions in A and for invalids seeking 

ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid | \ 

tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 

cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 

cents in stamps for fine steel ——- of place, and circu- 
testimonials, etc. 


27 JAMES H. JACKSON, 


— 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. ili = 
REMINGTONS\ | | 
BOARDS 
8 S 
(TSILICATE 
FLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
<u 
| 
Send for circular. 
| BOOK New York, Philadelphia 
| _ 
dy Tower Clocks Chimes ek Ful 4 
| 
— 
| 


iv NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Eaton’s Arithmetics | Byclectic Series. Teachers’ Exchange. 
CONTAIN [ This department is designed as medium 
THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, such. Ou tm for inserting the special art 
PUBLISHERS, LADY who has been a member of Prof. Smitrn’s Nor- 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into Jan. 1, 13874), Government and Municipal 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 

lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 

priate for an elementary work. Am im t on 
Hogarthms has been added with tables to places. 

Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 

» numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 

tions for review and exercises for z . They 

enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 

two-thirds of the usual time. 
EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 


Bedf ‘orwith, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddefor ‘aco, 
rf Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 


Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
A Middictown, Stamford, wc, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Pi; Wi W enchester 


sides numerous private 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 


‘s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 


Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Grammar, and 
Practical of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medieval and 
Modern History. 12mo, — illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by James G. CLark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 

ege. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. ple 

supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


with Numerous 


blies. An indispensable hand-book for eve: b 
a deliberative body, and the authority im all the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s ions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review purposes; a book for ev- 
ery , and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in hy. 
the above, and with great success in schools 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
most valuable book, to teachers and pu in Latin and 


18 cents. Uniform with 
of dif- 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scuuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Complete Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies f first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Greek, published. 
The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
. Fees fora full course of 3—Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 

of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical Colleges, $50 ;—Students who 

have attended two full courses at + Medical Colleges, or 


particulars W. DOWLING, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

2722 |. M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


10 PER CENT NET! 


Improved Farm First M ¥ Bonds Gua 
tained by fersonal inspection. In many years business, 
have never lost a dollar. We Ped the interest 

© customer of 


semi-annually, in New York. ours ever 
. waited a day for interest, not even during the hardest time 
that Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for eferences in every State in 
the Union. J. W. WATKINS & CO., 


promptly, | 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professorin Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 

exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M., 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
[sst, Retail; 2d, Introduction; 34, Exchange price. 


Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, 45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Adas. 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Krisi’s Life of Pestalozzi. 

White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


&e. 


Descerirtive Crrcucars anp Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


AWRENCE, Kansas. 


§7™ Collections throughout the West a specialty, 35 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 


mal Art Class in Boston, a much experience in 
teaching Drawing and Painting, desires a situation. Andress 
Normat Tgacuer, Boston, Mass. 35a 


ANTED — A situation by a Teacher of experience, a 
college graduate. The highest testimonials furnished. 
Address Box 20, Petersham, Mass. 35e 


LADY of experience in teaching Piano music desires a 
situation. Best of references on Ad- 
dress E. 8., Box 1090, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 34b 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Teacher who un- 
derstands Mechanical Drawing, and can teach Mathe- 
matics. Address P. O. Box 334, Providence, R. I. 34c 


= SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- | Book 


cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 

pupils, 2o—of day scholars, 80. Price $8000; terms easy ; 

diate p ion given. Address W. H. G., Box 1818, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 


ANTED —A School in the ef by a young lady 
graduate of the Salem Normal School. references. 
Call, or address TEACHER, 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


oreo SALE—Buildi conveniently located, and admir- 
ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for fifty pupils. Offered at half its cost ; 
terms easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 33 tf 


EACHER WANTED.—The New-England Bureau 

of Education has an application for a gent n to take 
charge of the education four children in the State of 
cone. _ One whose pronunciation of English is pure, who 
is a Christian gentleman, and who would be willing to bury 
himself in the pine woods for two years or more, =A plenty 
of time for study—away from society and entertainments— 
can apply and secure the place at once, 33 


OR SALE.,.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near Boston. Address L. Farrpanks, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 


BUILDINGS for a Yo Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac- 
commodations for at least o— pupils. Address New-Ena. 
Bureau oF Epvucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College uate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in scme High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowl of the 
es. Refers by ission to J. D. RunK Presi- 

dent Institute ne Other references given if de- 
sired. Address ARTHUR W. SweeTzer, Cliftondale, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ROST & ADAMS, 

Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 
and all Materials used for Wax-F lower making. 


Sheet Wax, 
33 m 33 and 35 Cornutt, BOSTON. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. wg French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


‘ARD’S CASTS,—1 offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and <chools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
pce for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 101 case with glass t Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger caiediow. 
21 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpotrpn, Mass. 


Or BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
d 


new, will be sold for 820. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
dress A. B. C., care V. E. Fournal of Education. 


A private collection of 3000 specimens, 
MINERALS 600 species, including the rarest varie- 
ties. Price $3,5 old. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 
WESTERMANN & CO., Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just i @ new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Gresx and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, CoMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, GeRMANIC, ROMANCE, SLA and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

Catalogue, compiled with care and based on 
most aud indlopensabie Guide for every 
a an ev 
ical scholar and library. 


Divi 
assortment of Fn seine Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application, Monthly 
Bulletin of —— ~~ 25 cts. per annum for post- 
Agen ‘evue des deux Monde 
Pal Periodicals. 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 

381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
s in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, ‘0. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
ool and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 
_Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & to. Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 


ma 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen, waht- 
the CENTENNIAL 
GAZE of the UNITED STATES, 
Shows the nd results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library. Boston Globe :—Not a luxury, 
but a necessity. /nter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOIs 
MARK TWAIN, 


Just ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 
Territory. Don’t stop to experiment on other books. Take 
one you know will sell. Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 


and you will win. Oxdéfit costs nothing,— everything fur- 
nis Send in your names, and towns you want, or for 
circulars, at once. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


OWPERTHWAIT & C0.'8 
Epucarionat SERiEs. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Tiberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston. 
OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition -or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 


class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 


column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an Dictation _ 


This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proo. 
be written upon and erased thousands 

tmes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


s, and all the princi- | designs 


| —— 
Sch 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very jarge number of cities an eee 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- a 
| 
a The Favorite School Text-Books. 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 
J and ofall of Sotety Pine and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, peg, 20 _ Sporting 
| Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
| manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
ee of College work always on hand. 26 


